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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor--- 
whether professed journalist or not—proyided they are 
of a nature suitable fer THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of TIlE YVATLER before con 
tributing. What the Editor requires_are short. bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the hnowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Eethnal Green Museum (Cainbridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On» Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m, to 
10 p.m.: on Tuestlays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 1o to 6: 
Sundays, 2 te 6. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 
to to 6: Sundays, 2 to 6: s: x 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to6 

Geology Museum (/22, Jermyn Street)—Fre Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10; other week-days, to to 5; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Greenwich Hospital— /ainted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sun and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library—Free, oto6. Museum—Free, to tos. 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, ro to dusk: excepton 
Fridays. “ 
Houses of Parliament (Westiminster)—Open on Saturdays, 

10 to 4 (no admission after 3.39) : tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace ithe birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, ro till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Wazxwork {Marylebone Rd.)— 
10 to 10. 
Milit. and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 


of Charles |., Whitehall) —Every week day, rr to 6; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays 
10 toi, By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
feast a week before visit. 

National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
‘luesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturd: 1o to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to s. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 6. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (33, J.incoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m, to6 p.m 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5. Open on sundays, 2 to 6. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Amnouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 19 to dusk. 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.im. till 6. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manche 
Free on Mondays 12to6: Wednesdays, Th 
days, 10 to6; Sundays, 2to6. Sixpence adir jays 
and Fridays, 11 to6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Closed until after the Coronation. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N W_)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m, to suns-t, 1s, (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


TOUR TRE IAIN: 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE 
COUNTRY. 


Official guide replete with all information, 
beautifully illustrated, free on application. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers; Railway 
Tickets by all routes and Hotel Coupons 
issued; arrangements made to secure the 

comfort of Passengers. 
Address— 

GEO. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Trish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


WHERE IaUNlgedbe sO) Ii leit 


WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirable 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scenery in 
Engla.d, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tions. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.K Station. 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates. Tariffmoderate. Excellent Cuisine. 
Telephone. No. 6 Winisor. 


PA BELGIUM.—12 hours only from London. 
Summer and Winter Seasons. Casino always 0, en. 
Same attraction as at Monte Carlo. Delightful cli:.ate. 
Celebrated Iron Medicinal Waters. Sporting and Social 
Fites Daily. Prizes given by Casino to value 500,000 
francs. Two Racecourses, Pigeon Shooting, Tennis, 
Horse Shows, Golf, Batailles de Fleurs. For all tnfor- 
mation apply to the SEcRETARY, Casino, Spa. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed 


by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(LRELAND), 


are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 


in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA bATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write HorELS MANAGER, 
SouTHERN HoreL, KENMARE. 


ME. GAN fs 
WAISTCOAT POCKET 


“FOUND AT ONCE” DIARY 


is now ready and will be forwarded free upon 
written application. 

This dainty little volume, the previous issues 
of which found such great favour and apprecia- 
tion, isina much improved form for the present 
year. 


D. M. GANT, Turf Accountant, 
25, Conduit Street, London, W. 


Telezraphic Address—* HumpsackEn,” LONDON. 
Telephone Numbers—2g21, 1571, 3106, GERRARD. 
—— ed 


CORO NATION. —To those who are desirous of avoid- 
ing thedangers. nuisances and discomfort of stands : 
Two rooms with two large bay windows each. The best 
position in Cheapside. Full front view of procession. 
Access by side street out of the crowd. Refreshments 
obtainable all day in the building, as well as luncheons, 
The two rooms, each to accommodate 20 to 24 people, 
to be let separately or together. Highly convenient for 
families or parties anxious to spend the day in full 
comfort and quite to themselves. Orders for luncheons 
will not be booked after Saturday, 14th. 

Apply to “Femina,” (6, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES lL. I1., and III. of 


Uta TRAN pe Tem 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Also Binding Cases for Vols. 1., ll. and III. 
Price 2/6 each. 

The Index and Title tage for Vol. III. can now be 


obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TaTLer OFrice, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


VOLS. I.—VIII. of 
ney Ss PAVEsRees 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6; 
Vols. If.—VIII. (each 13 Numbers) 12/6 each. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


FER: CURGE En: 


BY 


GEE MEEINeesrorhl © }Riee Re 
THIRD EDITION 7s. 6p. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 


PAaTERNOSIER Row. 
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RURY LANE THEATRE_ ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. Ey.ry 
Evening at 8 sharp (no overtnre), Wednesdays and 
Sacurdays, at 2sharp, \.r. Arihui Coil.ns presents KLAW 
and ERLANGER’S stupendous ,rodvuc ion of BE N 
HU R, with powerful cast Box Utfice OPEN ALL Dyvy. 


T. JAMES'’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXAND. R. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 punctually. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


Box Office, 10 to 10 - 


ST. JAMES'S 


RINCE OF WALES’S.—Lessee and Manager. 
Mr. Frank Curzon. 

Season under the direction of Mr. Charles Hawtrey. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, a Farce by GEoRGE ARLISS, 
THERE AND BACK. 

Breceued at 8.15 by MISS BRAMSHOTT'S ENGAGE- 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


RITERION THEATRE. Lessee; Mr. Charles 
Wyndham. Mr. FRANK CURZON'S Season. 
Every Evening, at 9, Miss ANNIE HUGHES in 
A COUNTRY MOUSE. 


Preceded at 8.15 by ‘*A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA,” 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARL’'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
SEASON TICKETS, tos. 6d. 
Admission Laily, 1s. Open from 12 noon to 11,30 p.m 
PARIS IN LONDON. 

An unequalled representation of the most attractive 

features of 

PARIS OF TO-DAY AND THE GREAT PARIS 

EXPOSITION OF 1900. 

The Finest Modern French Fine Art Collection ever 
exhibited outside Paris. | rench Products and Manu- 
factures. The Appliedand Liberal Arts. Reproduction of 
the CHAMPS KLYSBES and FINE ART PALACES, 
THE AVENUE DES NATIONS 1HE CHATEAU 
D'EAU, THE SEINE, TUILERIES and LOUVRE, 
THE PALAIS LUMINEUX. 

IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE, 
THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 
A splendid pageant of Costumes trom 4,400 B.c. to 
1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

THE PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, A VOYAGE ON 

THE RIVER STYX, THE TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, 


THE PARIS MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE 
BASTILLE. : 


COMPLETE TRANSFORMATION OF 
EARL’S COURT. 
French and English Military Bands. 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 1, at 8.30. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
TRH THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
(who have graciously promised to be present), 


RAND CORONATION CONCERT. 
(‘The Concert of the Season.”"—Datly Telegraph.) 


For the ‘‘ DAILY EXPRESS” PRIZE MARCH FUND 
(Hon. Director, Mr. J. Henry Iles) 
IN AID OF KING EDWARD'S HOSPITAL FUND. 


Madame Melba. Madame Blauvelt. 
Madame Clara Butt. 
Mr. Ben Davies. M. Planyon. 
Miss Elsie Southgate, Solo Violin. 


The Magnificent Chorus (800 Voices) of the ROYAL 
CHORAL SOCIETY will sing, for the First Time, the 
Prize March Songs of the Earl of Mar’s Committee. 


MASSED MILITARY BANDS (300 Instrumentalists). 


The Coronation TRuMPETERS will use the Solid 
Silver Coronation Trumpets, by gracious permission of 
H.M. King kdward. 


The combined effect of the Great Choir, Massed Bands, 
Drummers of the Guards Brigade, H.M. the King’s Silver 
Trumpets, and Grand Organ (Mr. James Coward), will be 
something never heard betore in this or any other country. 


Every seat now bought will be, without deduction, a 
subscription to KING Epwarpb's Hospirat Funp. 


Reserved Seats can be obtained by letter from any 
member of the Ladies’ Executive, Committee: the 
Countess of Bective, 29, Eaton Place, S.W.; the Lady 
Sandhurst, 60, Eaton Square, S.W.; the Lady Arthur Hill, 
43, Eaton Place,S.W.; the Lady Maud Warrender, 109, 
Gloucester Place, W.; Lady Bridge, 1, Eaton Terrace, 
S.W.; Mrs. Ronalds, 7, Cadogan Place, S.W.; Hon. 
Secs., Mrs. Edgar Speyer, Miss Chappell, 46, Grosvenor 
Street, W. 


Tickets: Boxes, £7 7s. (tew left) ; Stails and Arena. 21s. ; 
Balcony, 12s. 6d. and ros. 61.; Gallery. 2s, 6d.; usual 
Agents, and Box Office, Royal Albert Hall 
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THE CORONATION DERBY—Some Scenes on the Course. 


THE WINNER, MR. J. GUBBINS'’S ‘‘ARD PATRICK” COACHING DOWN FROM LONDON 


iia cabrio 3 


HOW THE EAST-END AMUSED ITSELF 


THE CROWD ROUND THE STANDS TEN MINUTES BEFORE THE RACE STARTED 
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The Sale of Scottish Home Industries 


(Que of the brightest functions of the season 

is always the Duchess of Sutherjand’s 
garden party and sale of Scottish industries. 
Stafford House is an ideal spot for an 
outdoor fete, and sitting under the shady trees 
it is possiblz to imagine oneself miles away 


Costume made by D. H. Evans for the Sale of 
Secttish Home Industries at Stafford House 


from London instead of a stone’s th ow from 
Piccadilly and in the very centre of modern 
clubland. 

This year, too, the popularity of the Harris 
and Sutherland tweeds seems to be at flood 
tide, and now that “motoring” is the amuse- 
ment far excellence of the society woman a 
costume of this kind 1s quite an importa:t 
adjunct to most people’s wardrobe. Then, 
from royalty downwards, everyone is perfectly 
well aware that for golfing, fishing, or shoor- 
ing the Harris and Sutherland tweeds are 
distinctly ‘“‘bad to beat,’ and will stand an 
immersion in a trout stream or a toil through 


heavy ploughed fields on a drizzling November 


day better than anything else will, and prove 
none the worse when it is over. Besides the 
rolls of cloth, which formed the fzéces de 
résistance of the sale, I noticed quite a number 
of smart costumes and coats made of the 
tweeds in question and which were sufficiently 


attractive to go a long way towards inducing 


the more doubtful among the purchasers to 
make selection. They were turned out by the 
well-known firm of D. H. Evans and Co., Ltd., 


of Oxford Street, and illustrated the shooti' ¢ 


or walking gown in its most effective guis:. 
D. H. Evans have, by the way, quite a 
historical reputation for turning out 
such costumes, and their exhibits at 
Stafford House always attract a vast 
amount of notice. One wasa travelling 
or motor coat in Harris tweed, the 
most comfortable of garments possible, 
with the new swing-back and hood, 
wide bell s!eeves turned back with a 
smart little cuff, and fastened down the 
front with straps and buckles which 
gave it the most workmanlike appear- 
ance possible, while another represented 
the neatest of walking costumes in a 
greenish shade of tweed, the collar and 
cuffs vandyked over wide stitched bands 
of dark green faced cloth and the skirt 
trimmed with graduated bands of the 
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at Stafford House. 


same material to correspond. There were 
others equally charming made by the same 
firm, and judging from the flattering com- 
ments which I heard on all sides they must 
have proved quite an acquisition among the 
exhibits last Monday. 


Coat made by D. H. Evans for the Sale of Scottish Home 
Industries at Stafford House 


Langfier 


THE HALL AND GRAND STAIRCASE AT STAFFORD HOUSE 
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RHE TALLER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 
For Competitors in the Monogram Competition.—The checking 
of the solutions received in connection with the Monogram Com- 
petition is being proceeded with rapidly and will probably be 


completed before these lines are in print. I cannot at present give 


ETON CELEBRATED THE PEACE 


HOW Yes, BOYS AT 


any actual figures, but there can be no harm in my stating that 
more than one competitor has succeeded in solving correctly the 
whole of the ten monograms. Many competitors threw away their 
chance of a prize by acts of sheer carelessness, either by forgetting to 
give their names and addresses or by blundering over some absurdly 


easy word. 


An Unfortunate Incident.—Mr. Foxhall Keene, who has suc- 
ceeded in accommodating the unfortunate difference of opinion 
between Mr, Waterbury, a member of his American polo team, and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, is the popular sportsman whose “Cap and 
Bells 11.” won last year’s Oaks. He is the son of Mr. James R. 
Keene, the famous operator who represents the Pierpont Morgan 
syndicate on Wall Street. There is a popular but erroneous belief 
that Foxhall is a nickname, taken from Mr. James R. Keene’s once 
famous racehorse. The contrary is, of course, the fact—the horse 
was named after Mr. Foxhall Keene. 


A Hasty Peer.—The rapprochement will not prevent the New 
York papers saying very unpleasant things about our being bad 
losers, and it was certainly unfortunate that the first protest against 
a visiting and victorious team should have taken the extreme form of 


Gop) of the flour. 
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a police-court summons. Even an offending jockey is warned 
privately before being subjected to disciplinary measures. The fact 
is that the Earl of Shrewsbury, like Lord Durham in another branch 
of sport, is a rather hasty peer. He isa polo enthusiast, a playing 
member of several clubs, and a notable whip who ran the Greyhound 
coach from Buxton to Alton Towers daily for several seasons. 


The Owner of two Derby Winners.—Mr. Gubbins, the owner of 
this year’s Derby winner, inherited a huge fortune from his uncle, 
Mr. Wyse, an Irish distiller. Mr. Wyse had a prosperous business, 
and by living with care, amounting to frugality, succeeded in 
amassing a very large fortune for the benefit of his two nephews. 
Mr. Gubbins was in America when the death of his uncle made him 
a millionaire, but he at once returned to Ireland. He isa rider as well 
as owner, and his house at Bruree is full of trophies of sport. He 
bred ‘*Galtee More,” who won the Two Thousand Guineas and 
Newmarket Stakes in his Derby year. 


A Beerbohm Tree Yarn.—The following letter from a small 
German boy is not without interest :— 


Schnepfenthal, Thiiringen, Germany, April 29, 1902. 

Dear Sir,—Having received THe TaTver of April 16 from England, in which 
were several pictures of Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree, I showed it to an old master 
here who had been Tree’s housemaster, and he told me a little anecdote which I 
thought would suit your paper. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree was here from 1862-68. One day a Bohemian came into the 
playground with a camel, on whose back a monkey was sitting, and a bear. After 
going through a lot of tricks with the bear he continued his journey to the next town. 
As soon as he was gone Beerbohm Tree dressed up as the Bohemian, and taking a boy 
named Friedrich yon Steppen for his bear put him through all the tricks, with such 
success that the master. whose name is Professor Thomas, was so pleased that he gave 
him a large basket of fruit. Professor Thomas laughingly told me that Beerbohm 
Tree did not forget his bear when he ate the fruit.—Hoping that this anecdote will 
interest you I remain yours sincerely, OScAaR RUSSENBERGER, 


The Abbey and the Coronation.—The irony of fate is exempli- 
fied in the fact that Westminster Abbey is completely walled in by a 
huge grand stand from which the Dean and Chapter will not get a 
penny. Centuries ago the abbey lands extended for some distance 
on all sides, but in the time of Henry VIII. they went the way of all 
monastic property and were added to the royal capital. Now the 
abbey owns very little more than the ground it covers. It stands in 
the parish of St. Margaret’s, whose enterprising rector, Canon 
Hensley Henson, has built around its hoary walls the most imposing 
stand on the coronation route. The belfry is so unsafe that the 
authorities dare not ring a coronation peal. 


An Interesting Engagement.—The newest and most interesting 
piece of social news is that a marriage has been arranged, and 
will shortly take place, between Miss Jeanne Langtry and Mr, lan 
Malcolm, M.P., the nephew and ultimate heir of the late 
Lord Malcolm of 


Poltalloch. Miss 
Langtry, who is 
the daughter of Mrs. 
Langtry, has not long 
been out, butis already 
famous for her beauty 
and wit. It is twenty- 


seven. years. since 
Mrs. Langtry’s first 
marriage. 


A Dictionary of 
the Coronation. — If 
you want to know all 
about the coronation 
and the intricacies of 
royalty let me com- 
mend you to an 
excellent 2s. 6d. volume 
published by Debrett 
which deals with the 
whole subject alpha- 
betically. Everybody— 
even the Lord Chan- 
cellor — gets puzzled. 
This volume solves all 
difficulties. 


Gecte Macksome 
Bowse Méraoroce 


Croquats ce Dawe 
Cale Nor 


Monday, June and, 1900 


The menu at the Hétel Métropole, Northumber- 

land Avenue, at the usual table d'héte cn 

Monday, June 2, the day on which peace was 
announced 


TELE 


TATLER 


THE “MR. PUNCH" CGT AT THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


GREAT ORMOND STREET 


This cot was endowed to perpetuate the memory of ‘‘Mr. Punch’s” appeal 
which brought in £16,642 10s. at an extremely critical period in the 
history of the hospital 


IN 


Blind but Famous.—Afropos of the blind reporter, whose 
portrait appeared in a recent number of THE TATLER, a corre- 
spondent sends me an interesting list of prominent men who have 
attained eminence in despite of being blind. A very remarkable blind 
lawyer is Mr. A. W. Ranger, who acts as leading solicitor to the 
Salvation Army and has done some extraordinarily good work 
on behalf of General Booth’s great organisation. Then Mr. Charles 
5mith, who not long ago was chairman of a Lincolnshire council 
and a prominent magistrate, also labours under the disadvantage of 
being blind, though you would never suspect it from the way he 
manages things. Mr. Smith has always taken an active part in local 
work and government, and there was much pleasure felt amongst his 
wide circle of acquaintances and friends when he rose to the high 
position he had so long aimed at. 


Noted Blind Preachers.—Perhaps the ranks of the clergy, how- 
ever, show the most wonderful examples of what the blind can do. 
There is at the head of blind preachers the well-known Dr. Milburn, 
who is chaplain to the Senate of the United States, a minister 
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universally beloved 
and respected, and 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


one whose pulpit 
work is always 
acceptable. In 


London there is the Rev. H. J. Marston of Belgrave Chapel,. 
who is a clergyman far above the average in many respects, and 
whose preaching has already, despite the comparatively short time 
he has been there, drawn large congregations and won high 
encomiums. Dr. McNeile, the son of the late Dean of Ripon 
and now rector of a Yorkshire }arish, is one of the fincst 
blind preachers of this country, and what he is able to do, both 
parochially and in every-day life considering that he is totally blind, 
is simply wonderful. Then does not Edinburgh boast of the Rev. 
George Mathieson, whose fame as a noted exponent of scriptural 
truths in the pulpit has extended over a wide region and ranks as a 
factor of importance in Presbyterian circles ? 


Coronation Prices.—There is no doubt that there has been a 
good deal of disappointment among householders who have not only 
failed to secure enormous rents but have not succeeded in letting at 
all. Of course, some few have done well but the majority have 
caught nothing ; on the other hand the hotels are driving a roaring 
trade. The fact is that the average Briton hates being ‘done.” 
For instance, a certain wealthy man has been in the haLit for years: 
of taking a certain house for the season; this year the owner 
raised the rent to double the usual amount. It would have been 
a fleabite to the rich man but he would not be ‘‘done.” The 
result is that the house is unlet and the late tenant and his family 
are at an hotel. 


The Spanish Opal.—There is a superstition that opals are 
unlucky, which probably originated in the fact that they break easily. 
In Spain, the home of all superstitions, this one has a firm hold. One 
of the Spaniard’s most cherished bogeys is a certain ring containing an 
opal of unusual size and fire. It is said to have been given to the father 
of the present King by a jealous lady and to have caused the various: 
sudden deaths in the Royal Family and the weak health of the present 
King. Queen Christina, endeavouring to counteract one superstition 
by another, tied the ring round the neck of the patron saint of 
Madrid. Many Spaniards, however, think that in spite of the 
precaution it caused them to lose the war and the colonies. A 
cheerful superstition. 


The Berkeley Luncheon.—The following is the menu of the 
déjetiner given a day or two back at the Berkeley Hotel, 
Piccadilly :— 

Hors-d’Euvres variés 


Langouste a l’Americaine s 
ou 
(Eufs Milanaise 


Regnons sautés aux champignons 
Pommes Noisette 


Poulet grillé, sauce tartare 


Salade 
Buffet froid 
Gelée au Porto 
Petits Glaces 
Fromag2 


THE FOURTH OF 
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Russell 


JUNE AT ETON—THE PROCESSION OF BOATS 


CORONATION STAND | 
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More Coronation Arrangements.—I see 
that Sir Algernon West has a word to say 
on behalf of the criminal populat'on, some 
of whom he thinks ought to be liberated 
from the prisons in view of the coronation. 
On the other hand, Sir Edward Bradford is said to be taking 
steps to reduce the number of those who are now at liberty. I 
hear that special arrangements are to be made for the benefit of 
the foreign practitioners who seek our shores this month in the hope 
of reaping a golden harvest. Expert detectives are coming over 
from America and the Continent to mark down the suspects ; and 
these as well as the native “habituals” will be duly shadowed. If 
they are not particularly discreet in their movements the gentlemen 
who boast of an official dosstzer are likely during the coronation 
week to be amongst his Majesty’s guests—but not at his Majesty’s 
dinners. 


Some Priceless Pictures.—Not only is the Duke of Wellington 
as Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo a Spanish grandee of the first class but 
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PREPARING FOR THE CORONATION 


The stand at the Horse Guards’ Parade 


he possesses the most magnificent pic- 
tures which have ever found a place in 
the Royal Spanish collection. When 
Napoleon conquered Spain these were 
seized by his nominee, Joseph Bonaparte, 
really as spoil of war, ostensibly as part 
of the kingly inheritance bestowed upon 
him by his brother. The greater part 
of this loot Joseph carried with him on 
his retreat, and after the battle of 
Vittoria, when Wellington captured his 
baggage, the pictures formed part of the 
prize. Somewhat of a Philistine the Iron Duke packed his 
captures off to England almost without looking at them, and 
little dreaming what priceless treasures of art had fallen to 
his share. Later on the Spaniards questioned his right to 
keep them, and the duke having doubts as to his title wrote 
to the Spanish ambassador offering to surrender any that 
were claimed by the King of Spain. That monarch, however, 
declined to deprive the great warrior of what had come into 
his possession ‘‘ by means as just as they were honourable” ; and 
thrse splendid pictures still form part of the great collection at 
Apsley House. 


St. Clement Danes 
in the Strand 


Chinese Benedicks.—China is the country of contradictions, and 
in some respects of this Loo Choo is pre-eminent. The way they 
encourage bachelors to marry in Loo Choo is peculiar. With the 
view that the intending Benedick should not rush inconsiderately 
into matrimony but should view the matter in a thoughtful light the 
would-be bridegroom has to allow his friends to dress him in any 
ridiculous costume they like, and then to march him in procession 
through the principal streets to an accompaniment of howls and the 
beating of tincans. Imagine if it were the rule that the bridegrooms 
of approaching marriages in England were obliged before matrimony 
to be dressed up @ /a Guy Fawkes by their club friends and in that 
guise marched down Piccadilly. Imagine the outcries of Belgravia, 
the moans of Mayfair, at the sight of the great catch of the season 
masquerading in the Row in bathing costume, 
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Exalted Governess Cars,—The governes 
car is well known in the country. The girls 
drive the pony and go to the post. In 
pre-bike days it took them over to play lawn 
tennis. It was always an apologetic little 
equipage—apologising for not being a carriage or a dogcart. Now 
it has come up to town—for the coronation—and its humility is all 
gone. Imagine an ultra-smart governess car in black varnish and 
the fashionable cane pattern with the smartest of polo ponies 
between the shafts and you will have an idea of what was seen at 
Hurlingham the other day. “Iam the very latest thing,” it seemed 
to say, and it looked so smart that it may have come to stay. 


Collars in Parliament.—The Marquis of Salisbury wears the 
biggest collar in Parliament; it 1s exactly 19} in. in circumference. 
The biggest collar in the House of Commons encircles the neck of 
Sir William Harcourt and is 18 in. round. Sir William designed 
his own collar, and if it is not a thing of beauty it is expansive and 
comfortable. The highest collar ever worn in Parl ament was that 
which graced the neck of Bobby Spencer; it was 4} in. in 
depth and was so stiff that its owner could barely turn his 
neck. “ Bobby” must have been a yvold mine to the linen- 
makers for he never purchased less than a gross of collars at 
atime and threw away about a dozen a week. Mr. Arthur 
Balfour wears a turn-down collar which somehow harmonises 
admirably with his appearance. 


Cricketers with Hidden Talents.—It is remarkable that 
many first-rate cricketers started as bowlers to find out later 
that their real talent was with the bat, 

and vice versa, J. T. Brown began his 

career by bowling for Yorkshire, but 

later on showed he was more useful as. 

a batsman; C., L. Townsend came out 

as a promising right-armed slow bowler 

to develop later into a brilliant left- 

handed batsman. Lockwood, although 

he is certainly a good batsman, is far 
better known as the great Surrey bowle:. 
He began his career in 1885 by batting 
for Notts, his native county, and when 


Westminster Abbey being shrouded with scaffolding 


Surrey secured him it was altogether on account of his capabilities: 
as a batsman. William Gunn and Tyldesley both began their 
careers as bowlers whilst, on the other hand, Lohmann was first heard 
of asa batsman. Alfred Shaw, too, in his new book tells how at the 
beginning of his career he was played mainly as a batsman. 


a 


Many Happy Returns to.—/une 11: Mrs. Humphry Ward; 
Lord Cowper, 1834; Lord Yarborough, 1859; Lord Morley, 
1843. June 12: Princess Victoria of Teck, 1897, Lord Headfort, 
1878; Sir Claude Macdonald, 1852; Sir Harry Johnston, 1858. 
June 13: Lord Chelsea, 1868; Lord Northland, 1882, June 14: 
Lord Templemore, 1821; Lord Oxmantown, 1873; Lord Gran- 
ville Gordon, 1856; Archbishop of York, 1826. June 15: 
Lord Carew, 1860; Sir E. Newdigate-Newdegate, 1825; E. H. 
Grieg, 1843. June 16: Lady Hillingdon, Crown Prince Oscar 
of Sweden, 1858 ; Lord Anglesey, 1875. June 17: Lord 
Wrottesley, 1824; Sir Arthur Godley, 1847; Lord Mexborough, 
1843, 
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THE TALLER 

When Edwards were Crowned Alone.— 
{t is a singular fact that not one of the 
Edwards was crowned with his queen in 
Westminster Abbey excepting the first king 
of that name, and it is also remarkable that 
the crowning of King Edward I. and his queen, Eleanor, was 
the first actual coronation that took place in the Abbey of West- 
minster. King Edward II. was crowned alone, for at the time 
of his succession to the throne he was unmarried. The third 
Edward of England was only a boy of fourteen when the crown was 
placed on his head, while Edward IV., like the second king of that 
name, was also unmarried at the time of his coronation.. Edward V. 
has a romantic story connected with his coming to the throne. 
Though he was born in the abbots’ home at Westminster, where his 
mother fled for protection of the holy surroundings, and was so 
nearly crowned that the wildfowl for the coronation banquet had 
been ordered, he was never actually crowned, while Edward VI. 
was only a boy of ten years when the great ceremony was performed. 
Hence, from the auspicious occasion upon which the good Queen 
Eleanor went to Westminster Abbey with her husband until the 
present day no Edward has been crowned with his wife. 


Animals’ Second Sight.—One 
of the most curious details of the 
Martinique eruption is the pre- 
vision of disaster which almost 
all the animals in the island seem 
to have had. Cattle became so 
uneasy that they could hardly be 
managed ; dogs howled continu- 
ally and showed every symptom of 
fear, the snakes left the vicinity 
of the volcano where they abound, 
and even the birds ceased to sing 
and left the trees on the moun- 
tain side. All this was in April, 
weeks before the outbreak. 
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women. In Langum, the name of the village, 
woman reigns supreme. She is the dominat- 
ing force of the mart of trade, the household 
financie”, the family accountant, and in fact 
fills all the positions which in any other 
community, whether civilised or not, are by establishcd precedent 
voted to man. Langum has a race apart from the wor'd in its 
laws, in its exclusion of strangers, and its utter disregard of the vast 
area of the world and things lying beyond its borders. Its quiet life 
is dominated by two all-powerful factors—womankind and oysters. 
There are men in Langum, but they exert little or no influence upon 
the affairs of the quiet little Welsh village. The Langum man 
neither is nor pretends to be. He recognises the right of woman- 
kind to own and rule, and is perfectly satisfied to be described as 
Annie Jones’s man or Mary Williams’s man. He neither requires nor 
appreciates compassion. Sitting of an evening at his cottage door 


with his faithful brood playing round him, his wife and daughter 
busy within reckoning the gains of the day’s work, he is vexed by no 
mental anxieties or yerplexities ; divested of all the main responsi- 
bilities and cares of life he is as pleased as the oyster for which 
his native place is famed. 


A Witty Irishman. — Lord 
Killanin’s recent encounter with 
the Galway police recalls to 
a correspondent a story of his 
father, Lord Morris, which I do 
not think has been published 
before. ‘*On a certain occasion 
when a great lady was giving a 


dinner party she incidental y 
remarked to the great Irish 
lawyer and humorist that the 


chief trouble of dinner or luncheon 
parties consisted in the difficulty 
of separating husbands and wives. 


Said Lord Morris without a 


THE OPENING MEET OF THE COACHING CLUB 
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IN HYDE PARK 


The photograph at the top shows Lord Newlands and Lady Margaret Rice on the box seat 


The Coronation Diamond.—The Koh-i-noor diamond is said to 
endow its possessor with the sovereignty of India. It is the private 
property of King Edward and was presented to the late Queen by 
the East India Company. (ueen Victoria had it set in a brooch and 
it is supposed to be worth £140,000. Thereis an old superstition that 
the coronation chair in Westminster Abbey gives out a sound when 
a legitimate heir to the throne sits in it ; in the case of a pretender 
itis dumb. It is said that the sound does not come from the wood- 
work of the chair but from the stone of destiny which is beneath it. 
“‘Wherever the stone shall be a prince of the Scythian race shall 
rule” is the tradition attached to it, and this was fulfilled when 
James VI. of Scotland became James I. of England. With the 
exception of Queen Mary all our sovereigns have been crowned on 
it. The iron crown of Lombardy is said to carry with it the kingdom 
of Italy ; but whether the virtue has gone out of it or whether, as 
was stated, he was not the original owner, Napoleon did not wear it 
long. Supernatural powers are said to attach to the golden stool of 
the Kings of Ashanti. This monarch’s regalia also includes a 
golden axe and a golden hoe. 


A Village Ruled by Women.—Away in a sequestered little nook 
on the Pembrokeshire coast there is a village entirely managed by 
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moment’s hesitation, ‘Shure, ye’d better get Sir Francis Jeune for 
your butler, he’d separate them quick enough.’ Lord Morris was so 
accustomed to the autocratic possession of the entire ear of the court, 
where naturally the slightest suggestion of a smile on the part of the 
judge is the signal for hilarity on the part of every bewigged syco- 
phant, that he was rarely content with a mere duologue and felt 
himself ousted from customary omniscience if any couple talked 
with themselves during his stories. Such wanderers he would fix 
with his eye, first wooing, then shaming them into the subservience 
of silence. His lordship on one occasion got pretty well scored 
off, for the lost sheep would not return, and when Lord Morris, sonie- 
what piqued, exclaimed, ‘ Well, thin, don’t ye want to hear of the 
rint-whracker of Ballyskibbereen ?’ ‘No, melor,’ said a well-known 
Irish M.P., ‘That’s the lie I told you meeself yesterday.’ ” 


A Wise Precaution.—Thieves will abound, ready to break 
through and steal, in the coronation week. The police will no doubt 
do their duty as usual, but an additional safeguard, I am glad 
to hear, is afforded by the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company, 
who have made special arrangements for the temporary safe- 
keeping of court jewels and other valuables during the ccronation 
ceremonies, 
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Parson Peers. — Viscount Molesworth, 
writes a correspondent, was omitted from 
the list of parson peers given recently in 
THE TATLER. Lord Molesworth, who has 
been rector of St. Petrock, was educated 
at Cheltenham and St. John’s College, Cambridge, and is the 
8th viscount. He owns the biblical Christian name of Samuel, 
and in view of his peace-giving profession it is appropriate that 
he married a lady gifted with the name of Dove. Lady Moles- 
worth’s sister is Lady Congleton, whose husband is the head of the 
Parnell family. Some years since a dove with an olive branch 
would have been worth a king’s ransom to the perplexities of !rish 
politics. Lord Molesworth’s family crest is an armoured arm which 
(again appropriately) elevates a cross. He was born in 1829, but it 
was not till the seventies that he succeeded his uncle in the family 
honours. Lord Molesworth and his daughter have just arrived at 
3, Palace Gate, for the coronation. 


Marram Grass.—The virtues of marram grass should be known 
to all landowners who are troubled by encroachments of the sea or 
shifting sand, It grows quickly and has an immense tough, spread- 
ing root. It will grow and flourish in the most barren sand, and 
binds the soil firmly together so that it ceases to fly b.fo-e the wind, 
and at the same time becomes a barrier to the sea. The Earl of 
Leicester owes the saving of a great number of fie!ds on his Holkham 
estate in Norfolk to marram grass. Enormous quantities of the weed 
were set along the dunes, and the immense network of enlaced roots 
soon bound them into a firm dyke. This grass might well be tried 
on the south coast, where the sea is encroaching. 


How Ships Salute Royalty.—On the anniversaries of the birth, 
the accession, and the coronation of the Sovereign British ships fire 
a royal salute which consists of twenty-one guns. The birthday of 
the consort of the reigning sovereign is also a’ fixed date for British 
ships to fire a salute. In India a royal salute is a most resounding 
affair, consisting of 1or guns. The courtesy of a royal salute is paid 
by British ships to any foreign sovereign recognised by our Govern- 
ment or to members of foreign royal families. The rule about ships 
in the navy not saluting any flag belonging to a Government not 
formally recognised by us is most strict. 


THE BALLOON SHED AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


In which M. Santos Dumont's balloon was stored. It will be remembered that M. Dumont 
was to have made an ascent a fortnight ago, but when the balloon was unpacked it was 


found that a huge rent had been made in the silk 
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Monarchs who have been Robbed.—In 
spite of the swarm of detectives that are 
always about the royal residences in this 
country occasional attempts have been made 
by the enterprising burglars to do business 
there. The late Shah of Persia whilst on a visit to Windsor 
Castle was robbed of some diamonds, and the Duke of Edinburgh 
when staying at Balmoral some years ago was relieved of £200 
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A FACSIMILE OF AN INGENIOUS ENVELOPE 


In which one of the competitors in our Monogram Competition 
enclosed his solutions 


worth of jewellery. In the first case the stolen property was 
recovered, but the Duke of Edinburgh never heard of his jewels 
again. The Crown Princess of Denmark was robbed when on board 
a steamer of a large amount of valuables by a sailor, but the pro- 
petty was all recovered. The Grand Duke Vladimir was not’ so 
fortunate when he was robbed of some £1,000 worth of jewels by 
two quiet-looking young ladies who were travelling in the same rail- 
way carriage with him. It was not until some time after 
the ladies left the carriage that the duke discovered that 
he had been robbed ; neither the jewels nor ladies were 
heard of again. 


The Invading Tram.—A branch line of tramways 
has been constructed from Sion Lodge, the Isleworth 
residence of the Duke of Northumberland, to Twicken- 
ham, and another from Kingston Bridge to Hampton 
Court. Soon these two will be joined up, and then the 
Londoner will be able to go from Hammersmith by tram 
to the very gates of Hampton Court. To an enormous 
number of people the saving of the journey across the 
river to Waterloo or Vauxhall will be a considerable 
attraction. The same company is promoting a bill to 
extend their Hammersmith-Hounslow trams to Slough 
and Datchet. Once at Datchet they will not be happy 
until they get to Windsor, and so probably in a few 
years the stream of trippers which flows down on 
Saturdays and Sundays to Kew Gardens will extend its 
channel to Windsor Park. 


Floral Colonists. — We owe a great many of our most 
cherished and familiar plants to foreign countries, a fact 
that would surprise a number of people who are apt to 
regard these floral immigrants as native to our svil, The 
foxglove, for instance, came to us from the Canary 
Islands, and the honeysuckle (but not the bee) is also 
an alien plant. The Far East sent us the anemone, and 
as its name suggests the japonica came from Japan. 
The poppy that rears its scarlet head amid the wheat is 
a native of Armenia, and the sweet-scented mignonette 
came from Italy and was first sown in England in 1740. 
The buttercup is, indeed, an old settler here, but it 
originally came from southern Europe 250 years ago. 


Club Hospitality. —The St. James’s Club has boarded 
up its front completely with a huge stand which appears 
to rise from the area almost to the parapet. On the 
successive tiers members and their friends will have 

4 seats and an excellent view of the coronation procession. 
Aussell The result should be a very diplomatic gathering, for 
the St. James’s is the diplomatic club. All our 
diplomatists and Foreign Office officials are members 
and so are the foreign diplomatists. 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Mr. Balfour as a Motorist. — It is 
fortunate for automobilism when it seems 
likely that its position may ere long be 
revised that the Leader of the House 
should be a convinced supporter of the 
mechanical road carriage. Mr. Balfour 
has for a considerable time past been an 
owner and driver, and his experience extends 
to several varieties of car, both small and 
large. He is not a man to do things by 
halves, and he has thrown himself into the 
new pursuit with a 
great amount of zest. 
He appeared the other 
day at the club trials 
at Dashwood Hill, and 
evidently enjoyed the 
sport and his run on 
the racing Mercédés 
as much as anyone 
there. Motor men felt 
that Mr. Balfour in a 
leather coat and cloth 
cap was really one of 
themselves, and that 
any legislation for 
which he might be 
responsible would be 
based upon practical 
knowledge and _ not 
upon mere guess as 
the present law 
admittedly is. 


The Economical 
Aspect.—Mr. Balfour 
took no part in the 
little breeze which was 
raised in the House 
the other night on 
the subject of police 
persecution in Surrey. 
He was, no doubt, 
reserving himself for 
the time when the 
Light Locomotives 
Act as a whole comes 
to be discussed, 
though with his un- 
rivalled * acquaintance 
with parliamentary 
forms he does not 
believe that there is 
any hope of improving 
the law this session. 
Mr. Balfour has, how- 
ever, more than once 
given expression to his 
view of the importance 
of rapid road locomo- 
tion in connection with 
the ominous growth 
of urban populations 
and the congestion of 
certain quarters in the 
principal towns. In a 
published letter recently he used these words : 
“Parliamentary legislation and municipal 
energy may do much to clear unsatisfactory 
areas, to prohibit overcrowding, to make new 
thoroughfares and widen old ones, but unless 
I am greatly mistaken the most effectual 
means for dealing with congested populations 
and congested traffic will be found in the 
cheapening and improvement of methods of 
locomotion.” Most people who have given 
any thought to the matter will agrce with 
Mr. Balfour that “the problems connected 


MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR 


with locomotion are not only extraordinarily 
interesting from a mechanical and engineering 
point of view but they are of the greatest 
social importance at the present time.” 


Mr. Chaplin’s Testimony.—On Tuesday 
week the hon. member for Sleaford in his 
place in the Chamber called attention to the 
regulations now in force. They were abso- 
lutely ineffective, he said. He had been con- 
veyed upon motor cars a good deal during the 


past winter, chiefly for the purpose of going 
hunting, and he was bound to admit that on 
no occasion on which he had been driven by 
someone else had they made a journey, long 
or short, without breaking the law. When the 
Act was passed in 1896 the highest average 
speed of any car here or on the Continent as 
tested by racing over considerable distances 
was fifteen and a half miles an hour ; to-day it 
is nearly sixty, and the stopping power of the 
brakes has advanced more than in proportion. 
Consequently, concluded Mr. Chaplin, rules 
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IN HIS MOTOR COSTUME 


Reproduced by special permission from the ‘‘Car” 


which were thoroughly appropriate in 1896 are 
altogether out of date now, and he suggested 
a short Act of one clause repealing the present 
limit of speed. It is seldom that the author 
of an Act so quickly desires its amendment. 
“Men of acknowledged position and rank in 
the State, men who are neither rowdies noi 
lunatics,” as the 7Zmes has it, ‘ habitually dis- 
regard the restriction.” An end to the present 
manufactured cases, where no real harm is 
done, would be for the dignity of the law and 
the comfort of all con- 
cerned, and a fair rate 
of transit must be fully 
recognised if the motor 
is to work the benefi- 
cent social changes 
which Mr. Balfour 
predicts, 


The Old Way and 
the New.—The Lon- 
don Topographical 
Society has unearthed 
and reproduced a 
coloured plan of the 
highway from Hyde 
Park Corner to Coun- 
ter’s Bridge (Addison 
Road) prepared by 
Joseph Salway, the 
surveyor to the Ken- 
sington Turnpike 
Trust, in 1811. There 
are fifteen sheets bound 
into an enormous 
volume. The scale is 
I in. to 20 ft. and the 
minutest details are 
shown. The general 
aspect is that of ahigh 
road as it leaves a 
country town. At the 
beginning of last cen- 
tury Englishmen took a 
pride in their fine 
coach routes; nowa- 
days they are neglected, 
or, worse still, given 
into the hands of 
enterprising company 
promoters, while the 
legitimate road-user 
has to worm his way 
through a forest of 
poles and among 
gigantic trams which 
cannot budge an inch 
if they would. 


“The Man.”—One 
of the greatest hind- 
rances to the spreading 
use of the motor 
carriage has hitherto 
been the difficulty of 
finding competent and _ decently-behaved 
servants, that is mechanicians willing to 
conform to the ordinary customs of first-class 
coachmen. Many of those who offer their 
services have either ruined their former 
masters’ cars or have thought that their 
superior knowledge entitled them to be 
insufferably familiar. The register which is 
being formed of drivers and engineers will 
be a boon to gentlemen, and will enable the 
really good man to disentangle himself from 
the crowd who make the motor servantodious. 
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Tdare net ask a kuse: 

I dare not beg a rmiles 

Lest hauing that or this, 

T might grow brovd th? while 


No.no,the vtmost share 
Of my devire rhall 
— || Only to Kivre that aire, 
___) That lately kivved thee. 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


t is very sweet to see how 
all the of the 
world are devoted adherents 
The 
Kaiser has lately pointed out 


nations 


of peace. German 
how, so far from emulating 


th: deeds of his ancestors 
and removing his neighbours? 
landmarks, he has been a 
bulwark of peace. He has 


indeed becn a mehrer des 


reichs to the extent of 
Heligoland, some territory in 
China, and a good deal of 
doubtful value in Africa and 
But black 


men and yellow men are not 


New Guinea. 
our neighbours ; they can be 
annexed or protected without 
rule 


war, though not as a 


without bloodshed, and 
civilise| nations pass by on 
the other side, as the priest 
and the Levite did to the 
wounded traveller, ‘“ Be- 
cause,” explained the school- 
boy, ‘‘they saw he had been 


robbed already.” 


here has been, indeed, 
our own war; in fact, 
we can hardly now realise illustrated. 


that our war ever began 
and are by no means sure 
that it has ended. In these days, when every 
event is published the moment it happens 
and forgotten the moment after, three years 
are an etcrnity. There was also the American- 
Spanish War, but that was “a soft thing” 
for the conquerors Two sea fights with 
superior forces and one land battle with equal 
forces and the trick was done. There remain 
the Philippines, and they seem not unlikely 
to furnish the United States with a big edition 
of the Dutch Acheen problem. But the 


Filipinos are men of colour and do not count. 


Bt among themselves the great Powers 
There is no 
a cloud, the German Chancellor declares, on 


are alarmingly peaceful. 
the international horizon. Everybody is re- 
newing old alliances and making new ones, 
arranging for common action, disinterested 
protection of trade, delimitations of frontier, 
and what not. There is a dual alliance, a 
triple alliance, an Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
and possibly a number more that have not 


been published. 


ever were men generally more peaceful, 
and never were states more generally 
armed to the teeth. There is something 
uncanny about the simultaneous progress of 
arbitration and armies, of congresses and 
cannon, of peace protocols and pom-poms. 
The more perfectly a sovereign feels his 
country is armed the more reluctant is he to 
plunge into the conflict; and yet the nations 


ave as hostile as ever. But it is with nations 


THE COVER OF 


tion to the minimum dress allowance of £200 a year. N 
the sixty illustrations, including this very effective cover, are by Miss Rose le Quesne 


By 


BALLADE OF BEHAVIOUR 


[So long as “Society” is agreed to look 
on dabbling in shady transactions in trade 
as a less serious offence against its code 
than eating peas with a knife we can hope 
for very little.—Evening Paper.) 

« 


In these up-to-date days it aprears 
That Society doesn’t much care 

How a person has spent the long years 
Ere he started to climb up her stair. 
Though the whole of his past is laid bare, 

Though with scandals the atmosphere’s rife, 
He'll be gladly received ev’rywhere 

If he doesn’t eat peas with a knife. 


Though his assets ate mainly arrears, 
And you know he is setting a snare 
When he tells you his hopes and his fears 
In regard to each stock and each share; 

Though reliable papers declare 

That he’s known to have poisoned his wife, 
He can bask in Society’s glare 

If he doesn’t eat peas with a knife, 


Though the companies he engineers 
Have no dividends ever to spare, 
Though his shareholders all are in tears, 
And their plainings are rending the air, 
Though he gets a hard knock here and 
In the course of financial strife, (there 
He may dine in the stateliest scenare 
If he doesn’t eat peas with a knife, 


ENVOI 


Great Scott! what a splendid affair 
Is our much-abused ev’ryday life! 
There is nothing a man may not dare— 
If he doesn’t eat peas with a knife! 


Mostyn T. PIGOTT. 
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Adrian 


“THE CULT OF CHIFFON,” DESIGNED BY ROSE LE QUESNE 


The \Cult of Ch‘ffon, just published by Grant Richards, is a very dainty book, daintily 
It is a complete guide to woman's dress, although some husbands may take excep- 
The author is Mrs. Eric Pritchard, and 
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Ross. 

as with individuals; bring 
them down to a definite 
money bet and their vapour- 
ings shrink into caution, 
“Wecan heat Perxfide Albion 
to chips in a month,” clamour 
the French Nationalists ; but 
will they bet their fleet and 
their colonies on the truth 
of the Hardly. 


“Tt is the manifest destiny 


assertion ? 


of Russia to absorb Persia, 


Afghanistan, and lastly 
India,” say many Russians ; 
but they leave manifest 


destiny to do its own dirty 


work. The game of war is 
universally getting to be not 


worth the candle. 


(2 the case of our war the 

game was worth even 
the candle of £200,000,000 
and nearly 30,000 lives, for 
the stake was really the entire 
British Empire 
Nothing less would have been 
lost if a couple of small re- 
publics had been allowed to 
bluff a great But 
having at last swept off the 
stakes we are tolerably safe 
from further 
only we keep our forces strong 
and ready. We ought to be able to go a fleet 
or two better than France or Germany or 
£100,000,000 or so better than Russia. So 
long as this is the case we can count on 
their forbearance and they ought to be able 


Over-seas. 


Power. 


challenges if 


to count on ours, 


his is thé modern guarantee of peace ; not 
goodwill but mutual dread, and _ still 

more fear of the chapter of accidents and the 
chances of war. The stronger side will not 
attack because that gives the weaker side an 
advantage ; the weaker will not because it is 
This is supposing that both are 


If not, then perhaps the 


the weaker. 
well prepared. 
weaker will try to rush the stronger as in our 
war, or the stronger will try to wipe out the 


weaker. Otherwise the present beautiful love 


of peace will continue. 


Oh Kaiser 
And Czar, 
Far wiser 
You are 
Than warriors following victory's star! 


Men clamour 
For war 
And hammer 
Your door; 
You answer, ‘‘The orders are, Peace as before.” 
You've horses 
And men 
In forces— 
What then? 
To set them at work is the dash of a pen! 


A trifle's 
That dash, 
And rifles 
Would flash; 
Then why are you peaceful? ‘‘We have not the 
cash |" 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Week by Week. 


An Episode in the Life of Earl 
Beauchamp.—When he first went out to 
New South Wales in 1899 Earl Beau- 
champ was, I believe, the youngest 
governor who had ever controlled a self- 
governing colony. Like Lord Hopetoun 
his stay was brief, and curiously enough 
his resignation was a consequence of 
Lord Hopetoun’s appointment. As 
Governor Earl Beauchamp then occupied 
Government House at Sydney ; and the 
story goes that Sir William Lyne, the 
local Premier, somewhat brusquely told 
him he would have to turn out to make 
way for the new Governor-general. 
Relations at once became strained 
between Governor and executive, for 
Lord Beauchamp is apt to take the high 
line where his personal dignity is con- 
cerned. He point-blank refused to move, 
but he offered to entertain Lord Hope- 
toun. For reasons of state Sir William 
declined the compromise, and Lord 
Beauchamp promptly resigned. After 
his return to England at the end of 1900 
an idle rumour designated him as a 
future son-in-law of Lord Rosebery. 
His persistent bachelorhood was, indeed, 
provocative of rumours till his actual 
engagement provided the gossips with 
something more substantial to talk about. 


Our Accomplished Ally.—The Portu- 
guese ambassador is recognised in 
society to be one of the most accom- 
plished diplomats of the day, but it is 
not so generally known that his royal 
master is also as many-sided as the 
omniscient German Emperor himself. 
Quite recently his Majesty of Portugal 
vanquished the redoubtable French fencer, 
M. Kirchhoffer, in a bout with the foils ; and 
now it is said that he is the same person as 
“Carlo de Braganza,” whose work as an 
artist is strong enough to win praise in 
Parisian circles. For some time past he has 
been much interested in oceanology, and he 
will shortly meet the Prince of Monaco at 
Madeira, where they propose to make joint 
explorations of the sea bottom. I believe he 
has already published a work on the subject. 
King Carlos is still quite a young man, tall 
and powerful-looking, with a tendency towards 
embonpoint, which is common in Portugal. 
He is as fond of field sports and athletics as 
any Englishman, and if he were not perforce 
a king would probably have been a great 
traveller and a mighty hunter. He is, how- 
ever, much against his will, tied to his little 
kingdom, and with the exception of a boar 
hunt at home and an occasional visit to a 
civilised neighbour he is not likely to enjoy 
any opportunity of indulging his tastes in that 
direction. 


Advance Ascot.—A good deal of mystery 
is being maintained about the Ascot arrange- 
ments, and “trespassers” on the course are 
treated with a certain amount of coolness. 
The final plan, however, resolves itself into 
this, that there are two enclosures united 
under the name of the royal enclosure, but 
as definitely separated from one another as 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens by a 
light iron railing. One of these, the smaller, 
is strictly reserved for the King, Queen, 


Lafayette 


LORD CLIVE 


The only son of the Earl of Powis 


Royal Family, suites, and those few intimate 
friends who may receive personal invitations 


from their Majesties. The other or larger 
one will be reserved for those who have 
applied successfully at the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office and have received cards of 
invitation, for which they have to pay. A 
large luncheon-room has been erected behind 
the royal stand for the royal party, and 
luncheon will be sent over daily from the 
royal kitchens and cellars at the Castle. The 
route of the royal procession will be from 
George IV. Gateway down the Long Walk to 
the equestrian statue of George III. on Snow 
Hill (which is commonly known as “the 
Copper Horse”), then bear to the right 
towards Forest Gate into the forest along the 
Ascot road to the New Mile. The procession 
will then proceed up the course between the 
two lines of spectators to the gates of the 
reserved part of the royal enclosure, and the 
carriages will drive in one by one. 


Theatre and Thames.—Quite a number 
of well-known theatrical people have been 
about the vicinity of Boulter’s Lock, Maiden- 
head, lately, either on the river or in motor 
cars, a great many cars being on the river 
front in the evening. Mrs. Brown-Potter has 


been entertaining several friends at her 
charming place at Bray Lodge. Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys and Mr. Herbert Sleath 
are amongst the other members of the 
theatrical profession at Maidenhead this 


summer. Some very pretty dresses were 
worn and punts were the popular form of 
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craft, many ladies showing considerable 
skill in punting against the unusually 
rapid stream that was running. The 
Maidenhead Borough authorities would 
earn the gratitude of visitors if they had 
the river front watered on 
This is now quite a popular promenade, 
but the clouds of dust raised by the 
motor cars on Sunday evening made 
matters most unpleasant. 


Sundays. 


Something New in Houseboats.— 
Tea houseboats are the latest idea up 
the river. ladies have taken the 
Idler houseboat for this purpose, and 
the boat is now moored in the Datcht 
reach just above the village. The boat 
has been fitted up most charmingly for 
the supply of teas and light refresh- 
ments and a string band plays on Satur- 
days and Sundays. Another tea house- 
boat is moored near Boulter’s Lock. At 
Bourne End two ladies have taken the 
enclosed ground between Shaw's and 
Townsend’s boathouses and are convert- 
ing the same into a Jawn for the supply 
of teas. 


Two 


A Fair Philanthropist.—The beau- 
tiful Georgiana Countess of Dudley is 
undertaking a most excellent work in 
carrying on her convalescent homes for 
officers who are invalided from the front. 
A large number have benefited by it, 
and words fail them to express their full 
measure of gratitude to her and praise of 
the arrangements. Lady Dudley herself 
works hard. Every officer has to be 
written to for inquiry whether he wishes 
to go in one of the homes, and she 
devotes several hours every morning to 
the business of the scheme. One young 
officer said on coming out, “She certainly 
saved my life. I was just ina condition when 
it was a toss-up, and I could not myself have 
afforded the proper treatment.” 


An Anglo-Italian Princess.—After winter 
ing at St. Moritz the Duchess of San Feodoro 
is coming back to Oakwood, the beautiful 
place near Horsham which she bought some 
time ago and where she has made so many 
improvements, Like her mother, Lady Wal- 
singham, she married an Italian—in her case 
when she was very young—but she prefers 
England to Italy, and spends most of her 
time in this country. Her husband, Prince 
Colonna, is the head of one of the greatest of 
the old Roman families, and enjoys the right 
of walking immediately before the Pope on 
ceremonial occasions at the Vatican. 


The Duchess’s Daughters.—The Duchess 
of San Feodoro had the misfortune to lose her 
only son, but she has two very beautiful 
daughters, both of whom, in their turn, have 
married Italian Princes. 
Marchesa Chigi, and the younger—the clever 
and charming Donna Vittoria Colonna—was 
married last year to Prince Teano, the son 
and heir of the Duke of Sermoneta. Both 
the duchess’s daughters are dark—typically 
Italian, indeed, in appearance as well as in 
training—and in Rome are reigning beauties. 
Before marriage they lived principally with their 
father under the shadow of the Vatican, but 
were in the habit of spending part of every 
season in this country with Lady Walsingham. 


The elder is now the 


THE TALEER 


Lady Margaret Orr-Ewing.—Lady Mar- 
garet Orr-Ewing will chaperon her younger 
sister during a portion of the season at her 
fine house in Hill Street, Mayfair, a region 
which is not only historic ground but may be 
described as the very centre of fashionable 
London. Lady Margaret is a widow, sadly 
indeed, for she was widowed very soon after 
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no little French blood from her mother, who 
was a daughter of the Duke de Coigny, a 
man of fashion in the days of the Third 


Lafayette 


THE CHILDREN OF THE HON. MRS. LAURENCE BRODRICK 


Mrs. Brodrick is the wife of Mr. Laurence Brodrick, younger brother of the Secretary for War 


her marriage. Her husband, the late Major 
Orr-Ewing, was killed in action in South Africa, 
one of the many lives that have been sacri- 
ficed to the ambition of Mr. Kruger. Lady 
Margaret inherits a good deal of her mother’s 
(Duchess of Roxburghe) love of music and 
art, and she is devoted to flowers and fond of 
travel. She is popular in society and is now 
again much about. 


Duchess of Wellington.—The Duchess 
of Wellington will entertain a large party at 
Apsley House for the coronation procession 
and a capacious stand is being put up over 
the courtyard. The duchess is a true grande 
dame of a type that is not often seen now. 
Though terribly hampered by the burden of 
the death duties and the encumbrances she 
and the duke wish to restore the hospitable 
traditions of Apsley House, which were rather 
neglected during the-latter years of the life of 
the last duke. The duchess takes the greatest 
interest in philanthropic and charitable move- 
ments. She took part in the great county 
sale at Earl’s Court last summer, and her stall 
represented Hampshire, where the bulk of the 
duke’s property is situated. 


‘Countess Beauchamp.—Lady Beauchamp 
is the stepmother of Lord Beauchamp, who is 
shortly to be married. After that event she 
will be known as Emily Lady Beauchamp— 
for the title of ‘““dowager” is now completely 
out of fashion, being regarded as ‘“ frumpy.” 
She is a sister of Earl Manvers and married 
the late Lord Beauchamp as his second wife. 
She has inherited a good deal of beauty and 
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Empire. Since her husband’s death Lady 
Beauchamp has had her pied @ terre in 
the large corner house in Belgrave Square, 
which is next to the Earl of Ancaster’s and 
Mr. Pandeli Ralli’s. 

An Irish Peeress.—Blanche Marchioness 
Conyngham, who is chaperoning her grand- 
daughter and namesake, Lady. Blanche 
Conyngham, and gave a ball in Belgrave Square 
for her last week, is the widow of the 3rd 
Marquis Conyngham and a daughter of the 4th 
Earl of Harrington. She therefore belongs 
to the family of Stanhope, which reckons 
three earls on its list, namely, Earl Stan- 
hope and the Earls of Chesterfield and 
Harrington. Brought up at Elvaston Castle, 
spending much of her married life at Slane 
Castle in county Meath, the principal seat 
of the Conynghams, Lady Conyngham in her 
widowhood has fixed her headquarters in 
Belgrave Square in the large corner house 
which used to belong to the Dowager Lady 
Combermere. 

Houseboats at Henley.—During recent 
years there has been a decided “slump” in 
houseboats at Henley. This was mainly due 
to the enforcement of a hard-and-fast rule 
against houseboats and launches being let 
after positions had been allotted. As the 
allotment of positions on the course is based 
on the subscriptions which the owners contri- 
bute to the regatta funds the finances suffered 
severely. In 1900, when only thirty owners 
applied for positions as compared with nearly 
five times that number before the rule against 
subletting came into force, there was a loss 
of £1,000 on the working of the regatta for 
the year. The notice issued by the Thames 
Conservancy this year contains no reference 
to letting boats ‘‘ with position,” and presum- 
ably the rule which so many owners objected 
to has been withdrawn ; there will most likely 
be a marked increase in the number of 
applications in consequence. 


Esme Collings 


LADY MARGARET ORR-EWING AND HER DAUGHTER, MILICENT 


Lady Margaret is the widow of the late Major James Orr-Ewing, who was killed in action 
in South Africa, and a sister of the Duke of Roxburghe 
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SIR. ARTHUR. AND LADY LUSHINGTON 
With their daughter, Florence. 


Lafayette 


Sir Arthur Lushington is a colonel in the 3rd Dragoon Guards. He served in South Africa with his regiment for more 
than a year. He is married to a daughter of Mr, James Burness and has one child, Florence, born 1892 
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Visitors at Windsor.—The subiects who 
are commanded to Windsor Castle as the 
guests of their Majesties for the Ascot week 
will be met by royal carriages at the station 
and will be so conveyed to the Castle. They 
will not enter the building by the royal 
entrance, which is in the north-east corner of 
the great quadrangle, but by a corresponding 
entrance in the north-east corner which is 


known as the visitors’ entrance. “On the 
visitors’ staircase hangs Angeli’s Jubilee 


portrait of Queen Victoria—which was not 
one of his successes. The rooms allotted to 
these visitors are on the second floor over the 
private apartments. During the late reign 
the longest period for which such visitors 
were invited was two days. This house party 
will stay the week. 


State Dining-room.—The state dining- 
room at Windsor Castle, where the King and 
Queen will dine their Ascot guests, has under- 
gone hardly any change ; it was redecorated, 
but the general scheme of ornament was pre- 
served. The furniture is Gothic, and is said 
to have been designed by Welby Pugin. 
The folding doors are ornamented with the 
most exquisite Chippendale work. On the 
walls, set in two mural panels with gilt frames 
moulded to match the Chippendale work of 
the doors, are M. Deta'lle’s equestrian picture 
of the King and the Duke of Connaught 
at the Diamond Jubilee review and the late 
M. Constant’s last portrait of ‘the late Queen 
sitting in her stall in St. George’s Chapel. 
The contains a_ splendid sideboard 
of carved rosewood and the immense 
silver-gilt punch bowl which was made for 
George IV. by Rundell and Bridge from a 
design by Flaxman and is said to have cost 
10,000 guineas. It stands on a malachite 
pedestal which was presented to Queen 
Victoria by the Czar Nicholas I. when he 


room 
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visited Windsor Castle for the Ascot week 
in 1844. It was on this occasion that he 
presented a gold cup to be competed for 
at the Ascot meeting, and this was the 
origin of the race which is now known as the 
Ascot Gold Cup (only the prize has been 
given by the stewards for about half a 
century). This room has suffered from the 
outbreak of fire which gutted it in 1853 and 
from the bursting of a water-pipe during a 
dinner to the German Emperor in 1891. 


Steward of Ascot.—Lord Churchill, who 
by the King’s command is acting as steward of 
the Ascot racecourse in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s department for his Majesty, is in one 
way the successor of the Master of the Buck- 
hounds, but not in another, for the latter 
‘appointment was political and was one 
of the big plums which the Ministry were 
wont to confer on deserving peers. Lord 
Churchill’s appointment is given by the King 
for his Majesty’s private purposes and he is in 
no way connected with politics. At the same 
time Lord Churchill also holds the political 
appointment of lord-in-waiting, which makes 
him a member of the Government and the 
household. Lord Churchill’s mother, the late 
Jane Lady Churchill, was for years in attend- 
ance on Queen Victoria and was a great 
favourite of her Majesty’s. 


An Italian Peer.—Lord Kinnaird is well 
known to the football world, but they have 
never heard of Viscount Kynnaird nor his 
father, the Earl of Newburgh. The fact is 
that both these latter people are Italians born 
and bred, residing at Rome and known there 
not by the Scots but by purely Italian titles. 
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The father is styled Prince Giustiniani and is 
also Marquis of Bandini. The explanation 
is Jacobite and Scots. The Scots titles were 
conferred by Charles II. with the essentially 
Scots clause, “ to heirs whatever.” The male 
line died out again and again, sometimes by 
way of execution in Jacobite times, and the 
earldom went wandering with ladies who 
married foreigners, and the result is that it 
has been in this Italian family for a century. 


Emily Lady Ampthill.—Emily Lady 
Ampthill, who is shortly giving a party for her 
daughter, was more prominent. in the last 
reign. She was lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Victoria for some years, and a great favourite 
of her Majesty’s ; in fact, it was said that 
her influence was second only to that of Jane 
Lady Churchill. Lady Ampthill is the widow 
of that distinguished diplomatist who began 
life as Mr. Odo Russell, became Lord 
Odo Russell, and was made Lord Ampthill 
for his many and great services. She is the 
mother of the young peer who made for him- 
self a public reputation as a sculler at Henley, 
became private secretary to Mr. Chamberlain, 
and went out to India to govern the provinces 
of Madras on Imperial principles. 


Baroness Kinloss.—Lady Kinloss is one 
of the ladies who have a right to be present 
at the coronation in their own right. She is 
the eldest daughter and heiress of the late 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, and from 
him she inherited the magnificent seat of 
Stowe, which is so huge and expensive as to 
be rather of the nature of a white elephant. 
As the duke had no son the dukedom became 
extinct at his death, but the old Scots barony 
went to his daughter. Lady Kinloss is quite 
a youthful baroness, her eldest daughter being 
only sixteen. She is fond of the country, 
where she spends most of her time. 


Neilson 


A HOUSE PARTY AT KILKENNY CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE MARQUIS OF QRMONDE 


Those in the group, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Lord Arthur Butler, the Hon. Gerald Cadogan, Captain von Egidy, General Pole.Carew, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the Marquis of Ormonde, Captain Fowler, Lord Frederick Fitzgerald; front row—Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew, Mrs. Fowier, 


the Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady Constance Butler, Miss Fowler 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


Foulsham & Lanfield 


MISS OLGA BEATTY-KINGSTON IN “A COUNTRY GIRL” AT DALY’S THEATRE 
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AN ACTRESS FROM QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S COUNTRY—CH 


Bassano 


Charlotte Wiehe, one of the most clever pantomimic actresses of the Jane May school, begins a season of two weeks at St, George’s Hall June 19, 
“The Hand,” where she ts shown undressing and nol 
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RLOTTE WIEHE, WHO APPEARS AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


Bassano 
'n which she will appear in most of her famous roles. She played at Terry’s at the end of 1900. The first picture illustrates the little melodrama, 
ces the reflection of a burglar’s hand in her looking-glass 
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A GERMAN FALSTAFF 


and 


r. Tree’s appearance as Falstaff gives an 
unusual interest to the Austrian actor, 
Bernhard Baumeister, who has just celebrated 
the jubilee of his fifty years’ connection with 
the Hofburg (Court) Theatre, Vienna, one of 
whose best performances is as Falstaff. Herr 
Baumeister has played no less than 6,000 
times at the Hofburg and, since 1857 has 
been court actor, that is, a full member 
of the Court Theatre with a good pension 
when he sees fit to retire. He has been 
decorated by the Kaiser no less than three 
times, to the great joy of the Vienna public, 
who fully appreciate the popular actor’s talent. 


iss Olga Beatty - Kingston of Daly’s 
Theatre, the Lady Anchester of A 
Country Girl, had some pleasant experience of 
acting in private theatricals before she decided to 
make the theatre her profession. As a friend 
of Madame Adelina Patti she often took part 
when a visitor at Craig y Nos in comedies 
and farces performed by the guests at the home 
of the great singer in Wales. The experience 
gained for amusement sake turned out useful, 
and when /eri/ was revived at the Garrick 
Theatre on February 14 last year Miss 
Beatty-Kingston was engaged to understudy 
Miss Lily Grundy for Lucy Ormond, and for 
some time she p'ayed the part. 


rom the Garrick she went to the Lyceum 
and appeared as Cornélie in Sir Henry 
Irving’s revival of Robespierre. Then camean 
engagement from Mr. George Edwardes for 
Daly’s Theatre, where as one of the English 
visitors in Sax Toy she remained for the last 
months of that long-lived play. In the cast of 
A Country Girl she appeared as Lady Arnott, 
but a few weeks after the first performance 
was given the better part of Lady Anchester. 
She is a daughter of the well-known jour- 
nalist, the late Mr. Beatty-Kingston, who 
was so long associated with the Daily Tele- 
graph. 


* Foulsham & Banfield 


MR. ROBB HARWOOD 
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: Ellis 
MR. ARTHUR PLAYFAIR AS A SCOT 


A TRIO AT THE OPERA 


This picture, which was taken by Miss Schlesinger, 
shows, from left to right: Herr Kraemer Helm, 
Frau Lohse, and Herr Lohse 
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Ellis & Walery 
MR. JERROLD ROBERTSHAW 


Players... 


r, Jerrold Robertshaw, who figures as 
Joshua Pilkerton, the wealthy parvenu 
of Anthony Hope’s amusing comedy, Pz/her- 
ton’s Peerage, at the Garrick Theatre, 
abandoned big prospects of commercial suc- 
cess seven years ago in order that he might 
tempt fortune in the hazardous profession of 
acting. 


AM: a member of an amateur dramatic society 

at Bradford Mr. Robertshaw was very 
much in earnest. In the autumn of 1895 
he came south from Yorkshire, and in Miss 
Sarah Thorne’s theatre at Margate set about 
getting the professional experience that so 
many other now prominent players obtained 
in the same school. Within a year he left 
Margate for a provincial tour in Zhe Sign of 
the Cross, and eventually found his way to 
London, where at Her Majesty’s Theatre he 
played Trebonius in /wdius Cesar. 


Slcrtly, afterwards he took out companies of 

his own, playing the lead in A Bunch 
of Violets, Captain Swift, and A Marriage 
of Convenience, ‘as well as in most of Shak- 
spere’s plays. Then he was engaged to play 
De Guiche in Mr. Wyndham’s production of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. Another part in which 
he showed up well, although the play had a 
short run, was Viscount Charlton in Colonel 
Cromwell at the Globe Theatre about 
eighteen months ago, and in the production 
of /ris on September 21 he originated the 
part of the solicitor. 


r. Robertshaw has had to decline more 
than one ‘offer for next autumn in 
London. He has long wished to see some- 
thing of America and has entered into an 
engagement to play lead with Miss Julia 
Marlowe in a new costume drama at one of 
Mr. Charles Frohman’s New York theatres 
about September. His favourite pastime is 
fencing and he is a constant attendant at the 
Foil Club in Warwick Street. 
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MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE IN THE PART WHICH MADE HER FAMOUS 


This picture (by the Biograph Studio) shows Miss Braithwaite as Nancy Thistleton in Miss Netta Syrett's st.iking play, The Finding of Nancy, which won the 
Playgoers’ Club prize, and was produced by Mr. George Alexander at a matinée at the St. James's Theatre on May 8 
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Bassano 


MISS MURIEL BEAUMONT 


Mi Muriel Beaumont has been, with the 

exception of one engagement elsewhere, 
a member of the Haymarket company ever 
since she went on the stage four years ago. 
The first play of which she had any experi- 
ence from behind the curtain was The Little 
Minister. In that and Messrs. Harrison 
and Maude’s two or three succeeding produc- 
tions she ‘walked on,” learning from the 
experienced players about her so much of their 
delightful art that she was engaged by Messrs. 
Chudleigh and Boucicault to succeed Miss 
Gertrude Elliott as Lucy Pillenger in Lady 
Huntworth’s Experiment at the Criterion 
Theatre. On her return to the Haymarket 
Miss Beaumont was cast for the part of 
Norah Vining in Zhe Second in Command 
and continued to play it through the long run 
that piece enjoyed. She is very keen on 
theatre-going and never misses an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what is going on at the other 
playhouses. 


MISS 


IDA MOLESWORTH 
As Cigarette in Under Two Flags 


iss Ida Molesworth, wife of Mark Blow, 
now touring with her company as Cigar- 

ette in Under Two Flags, was born near Cal- 
cutta. She is half Irish, half English, and was 
educated in England and on the Continent. 
Mark Melford heard her recite at a private 
house and engaged her at once to appear at 
Morton’s Theatre, Greenwich. She remained 
six months with Mr. Melford, then played 
various parts during a stock season at Croydon, 
and was engaged for three years by Augustin 
Daly. In his company she played a round of 
parts, including Lady Sneerwell in Ze School 
for Scandal, Maria in Twelfth Night, and 
Phoebe in As Vou Like It. In The Heart of 
Ruby Miss Molesworth played the part for 
which Miss Ada Rehan was originally cast all 
through the New York season. She has also 
played lead in the companies of Mr. A. B. 
Tapping, Mr. Comyns Carr, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, and was engaged by Sir Henry 


SIR HENRY IRVING AS ‘‘CORPORAL GREGORY” 


Sir Henry will play the part of the old veteran in Mr, 
Conan Doyle's Waterloo playlet at the Merivale 
matinée at the Lyceum on June 19 


Irving to replace Miss Julia Arthur at the 
Lyceum Theatre, and played Napoleon’s 
sister in Madame Sans-Géne and Jessica 
in-Zhe Merchant of Venice. She was with 
Mr. George Alexander at the St. James’s 
Theatre, and engaged by Mr. Charles Frohman 
for Lady Ursula on tour; has also played 
Loretta in 7he Swashbuckler and has quite 
recently made a great success as Mistress 
Ford in The Merry Wives of Windsor at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester. Her Loretta 
was so good that she intends to play Rosalind 
when she takes out her pastoral company in 
the summer. 


r. Norman Prescott-Davies, artist, has 

turned librettist, for he is responsible 

for the new comedy, The Gay Cadets, for 

which Mr. Percy Greenbank and Mr. Harold 

Simpson have written lyrics; the music is 

by Mr. Basil Davies and Mr. Charles Braun. 
The cast includes Miss Decima Moore. 
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Lyddell Sawyer 
MISS VIOLA TREE 


adame Antoinette Sterling and Mr. Ster- 

ling Mackinlay will give an evening 

concert at. Bechstein Hall on June 16, assisted 

by Miss Evangeline Florence, Miss Fanny 

Davies, Messrs. Jack Robertson, Johannes 
Wolff, Whitehouse, and George Grossmith. 


M: Percy French, the well-known society 

entertainer, has been giving an exceed- 
ingly delightful series of entertainments on 
Thursday afternoons at the Steinway Hall in 
conjunction with Mr. Harrison Hill. Mr. 
French’s entertainment includes a remarkable 
gift of quick comic sketching. He should 
be in request at one of the leading music- 
halls if, indeed, a “ society” entertainer can 
condescend to a music-hall. 


he Avenue play, Zhe Little French 
Milliner, goes better than ever. Itis now 
preceded by the curtain-raiser called Gevt/e- 
man Jack written by Mr. Horace Newte. 
Gentleman Jack is no worse and no better 
than the average curtain-raiser. 


MR. ALBERT LE FRE 
As Felix Paletot in The Gay Cadets 
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Mr. Arthur Playfair as the Scot in ‘There and Back.” 


Ellis 


Mr. Playfair, who plays the part of the Scotsman, Jack McCrae, in Mr. George Arliss's play, comes of the old Scots family of Playfair, represented in the peerage by 
the present Lord Playfair. His great-grandfather was Principal of St. Andrew's University, his grandfather was a colonel in the Indian army, 
and his father a major-general in the Bengal army 
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I r. Arthur Playfair, as Jack McCrea in 
There and Back atthe Prince of Wales’s, 
is making his first attempt to represent a 
character with the accent of our neighbours 
from beyond the border. He has in two plays 
done as much for Ireland, the last occasion 
being in The President a few weeks ago at 
the Prince of Wales’s, the first as Major 
O’Gallagher in The Strange Adventures of 
Miss Brown at the Vaudeville. He is a 
capital mimic, one of the best we have, and 
so ought to be able to get nearer to the 
mark than most English actors ; but there is 
no doubt that he would prefer playing a part 
that gave him scope without necessitating 
mimicry, and of all the parts that he has 
appeared in he gives the preference to Corporal 
Nancarrow of Zhe Sea Flower, That play 
of Arthur Law’s had but a short run when pro- 
duced at the Comedy in 1898, a circumstance 
that Mr. Arthur Playfair regretted, for he at 
all events made a success in it. 


twas on August Bank Holiday, 1887, as 
Mr. Chapstone in /im the Penman, 

that Mr. Playfair made his first appearance 
as an actor at the Grand Theatre, Douglas, 
Isle of Man. Previously he had no experi- 
ence beyond some amateur theatricals in 
his schooldays at the Oratory, Birming- 
ham ; yet three months afterwards 
he had a little part, that of the 
French waiter, in Aszz a Looking _ 

a : j 
Glass for the London production. ¢~ y=. 
Light opera then began to attract “ e 
him and he was soon appearing 
in that popular form of stage 
play. Amongst the best known of 
those that he took part in were 
His Excellency, The Mounte- 
banks, Go Bang, In Town, 
Nitouche, and The Topsy-Turvy 
Hotel. He did not altogether 
confine himself to light opera or 
musical plays, and last year made | | 
a genuine success as Dawes in § 
The Man from Blankley’s. 
Following that he went with Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey to New York 
and played in A Message from 
Mars through the autumn, winter, 
and spring at the Garrick Theatre 
in that city. Next autumn will 
probably see him go to America 
again with Mr. Haw- 
trey for another season. 
He was pleased with 
his American experi- 
ence and made a big 
hit on two or three 
occasions by his imita- 


MR. TERRY’S LEADING 


tions of well-known English actors at special 
matinées given in the cause of charity. 


M r, Playfair was born in India and comes 

of a military family. He is the youngest 
son of Major-General Playfair of St. Andrews, 
N.B.; one of his brothers, too, is in the army 
and is stationed in India. 


iss Madge Crichton, one of the heroines, 

by name Ada Branscombe, in 77ee 
Little Maids at the Apollo Theatre, has only 
been in Mr. George Edwardes’s management 
since August, 1900. Some paragraphs 
published recently say that she has been 
with him for several years, statements that 
are obviously wrong as Miss Crichton’s first 


Downey 


LADY -MiSS DOROTHY HAMMOND 


appearance was not made further back than 
four years ago, or to be exact at Christmas, 
1897. Her desire to become an actress arose 
through a visit to a theatre where Captain 
3asil Hood’s play, The French Maid, was 
being performed. That bright and amusing 
piece made a great impression upon her, and 
she pleaded hard to be allowed to join the 
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company instead of going to a school in 
France. Captain Hood saw Miss Crichton. 
He raised no objection to her having a part, 
and so instead of enjoying her holidays before 
returning to school she was playing the part 
of Suzette through the Christmas season at 
the Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone. 


@: joining Mr. Edwardes’s management 

Miss Crichton toured as Nora in Zhe 
Messenger Boy, and at Christmas went to 
Manchester, where she had been engaged for 
the Princess in the pantomime, 4/addin, at 
the Prince’s Theatre. Miss Ada Reeve was 
the principal boy that year, and now, curiously 
enough, Miss Reeve’s regrettable illness gives 
Miss Crichton an opportunity to make her 
first appearance in London. The part she 
was playing on tour in the provinces when 
Mr. Edwardes brought her up to town was 
Susan in The Toreador. 


a[eke difficulties inseparable from the filling 

of a 7véle obviously written for Miss 
Ada Reeve—an immense favourite and a very 
clever actress—must have made the first 
performance of 7hvree Little Maids a severe 
ordeal for Miss Crichton. She came through 
it all, however, with great credit, and the 
only accident that happened on that night 
had nothing to do with the performance, 
though she did then and still continues to 
feel the effect of it. This was the coming 
down of the curtain at the end of the last act 
on Miss Crichton’s head with a force that 
almost stunned her. 


M iss Crichtonis a daughter of Mr, Haldane 

Crichton, whose companies are well 
known in the provincial theatres; on her 
mother’s side she is Irish. She has never 
had lessons in singing or dancing, in both she 
is self-taught, and the lessons were practical. 
As Ada Branscombe she offers a_ striking 
contrast to her sisters in the play, for her hair 
israven black and her eyes dark. 


M ts, Madeleine Lucette Ryley, the author of 

Mice and Men and of the new play 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Zhe Grass 
Widow, is one of the very few home-loving 
women whom the craze for publicity has 
spared us. She declares she has two 
claims to distinction. She belongs to no club 
and she does not play ping-pong. Her pretty 
home in St. John’s Wood, her garden, her 
pet animals, her bicycle, her music, and last, 
but not least, her work are her hobbies. A 
Londoner, not as is usually supposed an 
American, Mrs. Ryley began her public career 
as a singer in light opera. Edinburgh 
audiences remember her pleasantly in that 
capacity, and they also remember Mr. Ryley 
as John Wellington Wells in Zhe Sorcerer. 
Mrs. Ryley’s workroom at the top of her 
house has the walls covered with playbills 
of her productions in this country and in 
America. They range from farce and comic 
opera libretto to tragedy. Eleven out of 
some thirty-four have been produced, and 
of these Jedbury Junior, An American 
Citizen, and Mice and Men are the best 
known in this country. 


0 enjoy Love in Idleness, which Mr. Terry 
has revived, you must leave your in- 
telligenceat home. As I watched the “ play ” 
(which I had not seen before) I kept asking 
myself, “ Did Louis Napoleon Parker really 
write this pretty piffle?” Perhaps his col- 
league, Mr. Goodman, collaborated over much, 
Of course, Mr. Terry is delightful. I love 
his mannerisms, and Miss Hammond is quite 
good, 
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Ellis & Walery 
MISS VERA MARGOLIES 


Mss Vera Margolies, who achieved one 

of her most recent successes with a 
fine performance of the Saint-Saéns concerto 
with the Stock Exchange Orchestral Society, 
was born at St. Petersburg. As she was 
brought up from a very early age in England 
and, moreover, owes her entire musical train- 
ing to the Royal Academy, where she was a 
pupil of Mr. Oscar Beringer, she may be 
claimed as an English pianist. 
While at the academy she 
gained every possible certifi- 
cate, prize, and medal, and 
her débu¢ into professional 
life in the spring of 1899 
was followed by appearances 
at the Saturday “ Pops,” the 


Crystal Palace, and an 
engagement for the Patti 


tour. She was the soloist at 
Mr. Manns’s benefit in April, 
Ig00, this being the last 
appzarance of the famous 
Crystral Palace orchestra. 
Miss Vera Margolies is one 
of our Jady pianists who 
have carried their triumphs 
to the Continent. She has 
played a great deal in Ger- 
many, where, especially in 
Berlin, she has been very 
well received. 


M iss Rose Leo studied first of all with her 
a father, who was a well-known musician 
and teacher. Afterwards she was a pupil at 
the London Academy, and from there went to 
Florence, where she worked under Signor 
Vannuccini. She is, perhaps, best known 
for her successful singing of French songs, 
and her programmes are invariably distin- 
guished by great versatility. Miss Leo 
studicd elocution under Mrs. Stirling. 


Fry 


MR. REGINALD CLARKE 


Whitehouse 


From the 
Concert-room. 


a[ame English artists and an Italian form 

that excellent group of instrumentalists 
who, under the title of the London Trio, have 
given us much delightful and artistic chamber 
music, and are much in request at the present 
moment. 


M adame Amina Goodwin, the pianist, 

received her Christian name from a 
favourite opera with her father—Za Sonnam- 
bula,- She was sent to Leipzig to study when 
she was eleven. After a course of study at 
Paris she proceeded to Weimar with a letter 
cfintroduction to Liszt from Saint-Saéns. 
What may be called the finishing stage in her 
student career was the teaching of Madame 
Schumann. She staved at Frankfort nearly 
four years with this great player and learned 
much about her art. 


VI r. A. Simonetti was born at Turin, and 
like most artists gave early indication 


Simonetti 
THE LONDON TRIO 


of his talent. His first lessons were with 
Gamba and Sivori. Delicate health caused 
him to take up his abode at Nice, and here 
he met that famous bass player, Bottesini. 
Mr. Simonetti is not only an excellent violinist 
but has gained: considerable distinction as a 
composer. Although settled in London he 
visits the Continent from time to time and 
is a special favourite at Vienna, for like most 
Italians he is a thorough cosmopolitan. 


Amina Goodwin 
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MISS ROSE LEO 


r. W. E. Whitehouse has long been 
regarded as one of our best ’cello 
players. His father was a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal as well as a lay vicar of 
Westminster Abbev. [In 1877 Mr. White- 
house entered the Royal Academy and won 
many prizes. His successful career as a 
student gained for him a professorship, and 
subsequently, in 1891, he filled a like 
position at the Royal College 
of Music. Piatti was his 
master at the academy. 


M: J. Henry Iles has 


“engineered” a colos- 
sal concert at the Albert 
Hall this evening in connec- 
tion with the coronation. 
Among the singers are 
Madame Melba, Madame 
Cla:a Butt, Madame Blau- 
velt, M. Plangon, and Mr. 
Ben Davies. The massed 
bands of the 1st Life Guards, 
the Blues, the Royal 
Engineers, the Coldstreams, 
the Scots Guards, the Irish 
Guards, and the _ Royal 
Marines will play se'ections. 
Mr. Percy Godfrey’s ‘‘ Coro- 
nation Prize March” will be 
one of the features of the 
concert. 


Elliott & Fry 


M" Reginald Clarke, who gave a concert 

at Steinway Hall on Monday, is a 
pianist and composer, having published, 
among many other pieces, a beautiful setting 
of Rossetti’s “ Blessed Damozel” in cantata 
form and a number of songs, including a song- 
cycle. He has of late devoted himself chiefly 
to accompanying, in which he has been most 
successful, assisting Madame Belle Cole, 
Mr. Denis O’Sullivan, and other singers. 


MR. J. HENRY ILES 
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Miss Edna May as one of the Three Little Maids at the Apollo. 


‘ ? : 


Dearie, my sweet, 
| love you, ‘deed | do. 
Sometimes | almost die 
Of longing for you. 
Only believe that | 
Will ever be true, 
For | love you, 
And you only, 
Honey, 
My sweet. 


Ellis 


Miss May plays the part of Edna Branscombe, one ot the vicar of Market Mallory's three daughters 
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The Test Match.—It goes without saying 
that we should have won the first test match 
at Birmingham had the weather kept fine on 
the Saturday, but seeing the unequal con- 
ditions under which the two sides batted I am 
not sure that a draw was not after all the 
most satisfactory ending. 


Tyldesley’s Great Innings.—Tyldesley 
played a really great innings. He was exceed- 
ingly lucky in being missed from almost 
consecutive balls by Jones and Darling, but. 
the chances were from hard, clean hits, 
especially the one to Jones, and cannot be 
said to really detract from the excellence of a 
quite remarkable display. The little Lan- 
cashire professional is a batsman of the 
thrusting sort ; he wastes no time, and there 
is not a better cutter 
and off-side player in 
England. Those who 
saw Gentlemen  v. 
Players at Lord’s last 
July will remember the 
many lovely strokes on 
the off-side Tyldesley 
brought off. It was 
his first appearance for 
the Players at Lord’s, 
and quite appropriately 
hz made 100. 


Ranji’s Blunder. — 
If there isa weak point 
about Ranji’s cricket it 
is his running between 
the wickets. The run- 
ning out of MacLaren, 
who looked all over 
like making runs, was 
a terrible blunder. In 
the test match at 
Nottingham three 
years ago Ranji again 
and again tried , to 
bring off the most 
ridiculous runs and 
was within an ace of 
being out five or six 
times. On one of 
these occasions the 
Australians have 
always declared he 
was palpably run out, 
but Barlow thought 
otherwise, and _ his 
verdict was the direct 
cause of the Austra- 
lians objecting to his officiating in any of the 
other test matches. 


Model Runners.—The Australians them- 
selves run perfectly between the wickets ; they 
are particularly good in obtaining singles on 
the off-side and just short of mid-on. English 
batsmen are, as a rule, somewhat leisurely in 
their running between the wickets and have 
much to learn fro n our visitors in this respect. 


The Two Famous Yorkshire Bowlers.— 
I was.delighted when Rhodes and Hirst made 
the Australian batsmen look so foolish, for 
there are certain critics in Australia who have 
decried both men and ventured to say that 
their presence in Mr. MacLaren’s eleven would 
have made no difference. More than one of 
the recent test matches in Australia were 
played on wickets that afforded assistance to 
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the bowler, and the presence of Rhodes and 
Hirst would have made all the difference in 
the world. 


Australians’ Small Score.—But the Aus- 
tralians should have made more runs; 150 
runs on that wicket at Birmingham should 
not have been an impossible task. Mr. C. B. 
Fry says it was an unpleasant wicket, but zo 
an absolutely sticky and difficult one, and that 
the collapse of the colonials was due, first to 
magnificent bowling and secondly to bad— 
very bad—batting. Perhaps the light—which 
was distinctly poor—had much to do with the 
feeble batting. Rhodes has only twice met 
the Australians on a soft pitch ; the first occa- 
sion was at Scarborough in September, 1899, 
when in the second innings Rhodes took nine 


“W. G.” PRACTISING AT THE NETS 
wickets for 24 runs. At Birmingham in the 
two innings Rhodes’s analysis worked out at 
eight wickets for 26 runs. Of one thing, 
therefore, we may be certain, on a sticky 
wicket the Australians will not make many 
runs. I regard Rhodes as the greatest left- 
hander we have ever had, and in saying this 
I am not unmindful of Bobby Peel, Briggs, 
and Peate. Well done, youthful-looking but 
cunning bowler! Everyone who knows you 
will be delighted. You are not the sort to be 
spoilt by a great success, 


F. S. Jackson to the Fore.—F. S. Jack- 
son did as much as anyone to set matters 
straight. When he went in things were 
desperate, but he kept, as he always does, his 


head cool and his bat straight, and his innings | 


was as good as any he has ever played, which 
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is the highest compliment one can pay him. 
There is no batsman, excepting perhaps 
Sammy Woods, who I would prefer to see 
going down the pavilion steps to set right the 
failure of half the side than F. S. Jackson. 
Over and over again he has exhibited his 
pluck at a crisis, and no better instance of 
this could I give than England v. Australia at 
Lord’s in June, 1899. That was the memorable 
match when on a perfect pitch six wickets 
fell for 66 runs, but Jackson, unaffected by 
the failure of such players as MacLaren, 
Fry, Ranji, Tyldesley, and Townsend, played 
delightfully for 73. He will make a hundred 
in one of the test matches this season or 
I know nothing about cricket. 


The Lord’s Match.—There can hardly be 
many alterations for 
the match at Lord’s 
on June 12, though 
probably Hayward will 
have run into his true 
form by then and will 
be in the team. The 
Australians invariably 
perform well at Lord’s, 
and as Hugh Trumble 
will be able to play by 
then we must expect 
“a devil of a fight.” 
Trumble is, perhaps, 
the best of all the 
Australian bowlers, 
and his experience of 
big matches must be of 
immense assistance to 
his side. 


A Famous Cricket- 
ing College. — Oriel 
College, Oxford, which 
has benefited so greatly 
under the terms of 
Mr. Rhodes’s will, has 
long been famous for 
its skill in the cricket 
field. Since 1873 the 
college has always been 
represented at Lord’s, 
in the majority of 
instances two, and in 
some years aS many 
as four, men in the 
Dark Blue eleven hail- 
ing from “the little 
sporting college off the 
High.” A. H. Evans, 
Leslie, Key, Game, the Brains, the Palairets, 
V. T. Hill, G. Fowler, P. F. Warner, and B, J. 
T. Bosanquet were all Oriel men. As far as 
one can judge at present it is just possible 
that Oriel may have four men playing in the 
Varsity match this year. Findlay and 
Evans, a nephew of A. H. Evans, are already 
certain of their colours, and Burn and Darling 
are quite likely to be in the team. For the 
last few years Oriel has also carried off the 
Association Football Challenge Cup. 


Kbosetes 


The L.B.W. Law.—I wonder if the 
rich harvest bowlers have been reaping lately 
has given pause to those who are so keen 
about altering the I.b.w. law in favour of the 
bowlers. Under the present rule it is difficult 
for the very best batsman to make runs on 
a sticky pitch. 
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A Record Attendance.—The biggest crowd which has ever been 
seen at a cricket match in England assembled at the Headingley 
Grounds, Leeds, to witness the first day’s play between the champion 
county and the Australians. The official estimate of those present 
was 35,000, and though I believe this has been surpassed in Australia 
it isa record for an English cricket crowd. Monday of last week 
was a holiday in Leeds in celebration of the declaration of peace, 
and the crush was so great that the barriers were broken down and 
the spectators swarmed over the field of play. An appeal by Lord 
Hawke and the efforts of the mounted police eventually persuaded 
the crowd to retire, and even then the playing area was much 
curtailed. Just before play was resumed after luncheon both York- 
shiremen and Australians came on to the ground and sang “ God save 
the King.” Something of the same sort took place at Leeds in the 
Jubilee week of 1897 during the Surrey and Yorkshire match. 
There was another enormous attendance, estimated at 30,000, on 
that occasion, and ‘‘ God Save the Queen ” was sung and three hearty 
cheers given for her late Majesty. 
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THE SCENE ON HEADINGLEY GROUND 
When Yorkshire beat the Australians by five wickets 


Yorkshire’s Fine Bowling.—Rhodes was, for him, comparatively 
ineffective, but Hirst got four wickets at a small cost, and F. S. 
Jackson once again bowled skilfully. Including this innings Jackson 
has taken eighteen wickets in four innings for 73 runs. He is, at 
the moment, bowling in better form than ever before. 


A Great Catch.—The fielding of the Yorkshiremen was superb, 
and Washington made a wonderful catch at mid-on which sent back 
the Australian captain. The ball was driven hard, and at first sight 
apparently some distance from mid-on, but Washington sprang at 
the ball and took it with his left hand low down, falling over as he 
did so but holding the ball. Washington is played for his batting ; 
he is left-handed and_ hits 
hard on the off-side. He 
made his first appearance 
for Yorkshire at Lord’s in 


May, 1900, in the match 
between the county and 
M.C.C. 


Relf’s Hat Trick.—Three 
wickets in three balls is by 
no means a common occur- 
rence in these days, but Relf, 
the Sussex bowler, has now 
added his name to the small 
number of bowlers who have 
achieved this distinction. Three Worcestershire batsmen found one 
ball quite enough for each of them at Brighton on Saturday, Relf 
has been batting and bowling remarkably well this year and will not 
be far short of a place in the Players’ eleven at Lord’s. 


A Return to Form.—J. T. Hearne is bowling better this year 
than for many seasons past. He had a complete rest during the 
winter, the death of the Maharajah of Patiala having put an end to 
his usual winter cricket in India. His deliveries seem to have 
recovered much of their old spin, and in the Middlesex and 
Gloucestershire match at Lord’s he obtained seven wickets for 
43 runs in the first innings, five clean bowled. 


A CRICKET BAT MORE THAN 150 
Which has just been presented to the Oval 
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The Perversity of Genius.—Trott, the other great Middles: x 
bowler, is, in my opinion, not the bowler he was. Hesuffers, to quote 
Mr. C. B. Fry, from “ perversity of genius.” Mr. C. P. Foley has 
returned from South Africa, and his services will be welcomed by 
Middlesex, for Mr. Foley is likely to make fifty runs at any time, 
and there are few safer catches in the long field. In hot weather 
he wears a Panama hat quite distinctively his own. 
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TWO FAMOUS MEMBERS OF THE YORKSHIRE TEAM 
F. S. Jackson and Lord Hawke 


Wanted, a Hitter.—In an article which Lord Hawke wrote for 
THE TATLER some weeks ago he pointed out that the one weak 
spot in the present Australian combination was the lack of a 
determined hitter of the type of Lyons and Jessop ; the result of the 
last two or three matches in which the Australians have taken 
part certainly seems to verify the truth of the Yorkshire captain’s 
remarks. Against England at Birmingham, and against Yorkshire 
at Leeds, a hitter would have been simply invaluable to the 
Australians, who are now possibly regretting the absence of Worrall. 
Every cricketer remembers how in the great match at the Oval in 
1882, which was played under similar conditions to those which 
prevailed at Birmingham the other day, it was Massie who by 
some most fearless hitting laid the foundation of Australia’s first 
victory over England. No hitter could, of course, have enabled 
Australia to win after England’s first innings at Birmingham, but 
a Lyons, a Massie, or a Wor- 
rall might have materially 
added to that ghastly 23 
against Yorkshire at Leeds 
even against the magnificent 
bowling of F. S. Jackson and 


Hirst. An additional thirty 
runs would have been 
priceless. 


A Famous Old Bat.— 


If the old bat which 
YEARS OLD has just come into the 
hands of the Surrey 


executive is genuine, which 
there is no reason to doubt, the cricket collection in the pavilion 
at the Oval has been enriched by the addition of a real curiosity. It 
is curved like the modern hockey stick, about 8 ft. 6 in. in length 
and some 3} in. in breadth atits widest part. It evidently belonged 
to a left-handed man, and has on it in white paint the inscription, 
“J, C., 1729.” It belonged to one John Chitty, who lived at 
Inwood’s Farm, Knaphill, and was, according to family tradition, 
a good cricketer in his day. The stick itself was given by Mr. 
Chitty, a farmer at Laleham and great-grandson of the John Chitty 
named, to Mr. F. M. Buckland, the old Oxford and Middlesex 
cricketer, who presented it to the S.C.C.C, It is presumably the 
oldest bat in existence. 


DHE TATLER 


A GOSSIP ABOUT 


he most interesting and instructive chapters in Ax Onlooker’s 

Note-book' are those that treat of the increasing and 
ever-encroaching powers of the monarchy, the peerage, and the 
plutocracy ; but every page of the book shows to what good purpose 
its author has put his singular opportunities of observation. Of 
our present Monarch he asserts that “if we had been at liberty to 
elect a successor to Queen Victoria, King Edward would have 
polled every vote,” and prophesies that the monarchy in his reign 
will be “popular, splendid, active, and impartial.” Of the 
King’s tact he gives a touching instance: “ As soon as the service 
at Mr. Gladstone’s funeral was concluded the Prince of Wales, 
instead of leaving the Abbey, walked gravely to where Mrs.. 
Gladstone was seated, took her hand in his, stooped over it and 
kissed it. A very uncourtierlike Radical who saw the scene 
exclaimed, ‘This atones for a good deal. I'll never say another 
word against him as long as I live.’” Of Mr. Gladstone’s unpopu- 
larity at Court in the late 
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BOOKS. 


and dramatic a picture of that imposing ceremony as M. de Saussure 
presents in his letter on that of George II. I cannot help suspecting, 
however, that some of this Swiss gentleman’s stories, such as that of 
Mr. Brisk, were, if not invented, at least improved for the entertain- 
ment of his correspondent. 

In Mr. Walter Barr’s Shacklett : the Evolution of a Statesman 
you are in asense carried back to those Georgian days in England 
under Sir Robert Walpole, since the universal and unblushing 
corruption of those times is paralleled in America to-day according, 
at least, toour author. Shack/et? is so far from being in any sense a 
romantic novel that only those will be interested in it who care for 
politics generally, and who are besides particularly well versed in 
those of the States. 

Very different is the inspiration from American politics to which 
we owe Gertrude Atherton’s Zhe Conqueror,’ a story that began 
as a biography and developed into a novel. Mrs. Atherton, in 
studying Alexander 
Hamilton’s life with 


reign ‘‘Onlooker ” gives 
an instance yet more 
striking : “Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone had been 
in the habit of paying 
frequent visits to the 
late Dean Wellesley at 
the deanery at Windsor, 
and the habit was con- 
tnued during the long 
struggle over the Eastern 
Question. An Illustrious 
Personage wrote to the 
dean suggesting that as 
Mr. Gladstone was 
engaged in violent 
attacks upon the Govern- 
ment it might be better 
if his visits to the deanery 
were discontinued. 
‘Whereupon,’ said the 
stout old dean, Welling- 
ton’s nephew and coun- 
terpart, ‘I wrote her a 
tickler.’” Imagination 
boggles at the thought. 

Disraeli’s scorn of 
“the fatal drollery of 
representative —_ institu- 
tions” and his ideal of 
government as “an 
alliance between the 
monarchy and the multi- 
tude,” of which “An 
Onlooker ” speaks, were, 
as I am reminded by 
Mr. Walter Sichel, as 
old as Bolingbroke. It 
is just possible that this 
brilliant statesman’s 
“ patriot King” may be 
the model of the govern- 
ment of the future in 
spite of the failure of 
George III. to realise it. 
For this and other reasons Mr. Sichel’s Bolingbroke and his 
Times* is well worth study, though the work is more learned than 
brilliant and its author less of a historian than of a partisan. At 
any rate his industry supplies you with ample material for forming 
your own judgment of the man and of the times of Anne and of 
George I. and II. 

Of the times of the first two Georges you get a view of another 
kind, more social and superficial but not less interesting, in M. César 
de Saussure’s letters to his family, translated and edited by a great- 
grcat-great-granddaughter of the writer. It is odd that this Foreign 
View of England in the Reigns of George I. and George II.* 
should have waited till now to see the light, since its pictures of the 
England of those days—town and country, kings, courts, society, 
amusements, and institutions—are surprisingly vivid. None, e.g., of 
the many books on coronations that I have seen gives so elaborate 


you belong to?” 


iia 


please, Sir! 


A Misunderstanding. 


Colonel (to recruit who has forgotten to salute him): “ What Company do 


Recruit (mindful of his civil occupation): “ Th—Th—The Gas Company, 


FROM ‘OUR BATTALION.” 


intent to write a_bio- 
graphy of that famous 
lawyer and _ statesman, 
was so fascinated wih 
the romantic material 
she came upon that she 
worked it up into a 
novel, and a most in- 
teresting novel. That 
Hamilton’s contem- 
poraries and even the 
hero himself might fail 
to recognise this idealised 
picture of him is only to 
say that Mrs. Atherton 
preferred to present you 
with a novel rather than 
with a biography— with 
a butterfly rather than 
with a caterpillar. 

Alike in its letterpres- 
as in its illustrations Mr. 
Raven-Hill’s Our Bat- 
talion® is a_ delightful 
book. We all know Mr. 
Raven-Hill as one of the 
most distinguished of our 
humorous artists; that 
he is an amusing writer 
is less generally known, 
but he effectively proves 
himself one by the volume 
before me which _pro- 
vides, as the title-page 
describes, ‘‘ Some slight 
impressions of his 
Majesty’s auxiliary 
forces in camp and 
elsewhere.” The book, 
which is splendidly pro- 
duced, is an admirable 
treasury of pictures. Now 
that peace is upon us the 
humorous side of war 
will be more palatable than might otherwise have been the case, and 
Ican imagine an immense success for Mr. Raven-Hill’s beautiful 
book. MILES BARRY. 
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BY L. RAVEN-HILL 


1AN OnxLooker’s Nore-Book, By the author of Collections and Recollections. 
(London: Smith, Eldev & Co.) 

2 BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TimES: the Sequel. By Walter Sichel. (London: 
Nisbet.) 

2A ForeIGN View OF ENGLAND IN THE REIGNS OF GeorGE I. AND GeorGeE IL: 
the Letters of M. César de Saussure to his family. Translated and edited by Madame 
van Muyden. With maps and illustrations. (London: John Murray.) 

+SHACKLETT: THE EVOLUTION OF A STATESMAN. By Walter Barr. (London: 
T. Fish r Unwin.) 

*THe Conqueror: being the True and Romantic Story of Alexander Hamilton 
By Gertrude F. Atherton. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 

*Our Barrarion. By L. Raven-Hill. (‘ Punch” Office, Bouveite Street.) 
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UGE ADEE E Fe 


CONCERNING A SOVEREIGN - - 


AN IMPOSSIBILITY. By Bertram Atkey. 


THE INCIDENT. 

Speaking strictly this is not a short story. 

It is a mere incident—the incident that 
with its after events put Dick Cardoun on his 
legs again; or, to look at it from a coarse 
common point of view, that led to Dick 
making a “thundering good catch” as to a 
wife. 

It came about in this manner. Dick was 
broke—completely, irrevocably, hopelessly, 
now - and - ever - shall - be-world-without - end 
broke. He had seen it coming for the last two 
years, and partly from natural foolishness, but 
chiefly from the shocking discomfort any 
attempt at retrenchment always involves, he 
had made not the slightest attempt to ‘ pull 
out.” So the inevitable came to him and he 
dropped silently out of his circle, dropping and 
dropping until finally he dropped on to the 
pavement with a raging wine thirst that 
laughed the occasional “bitter” to scorn. 
Meanwhile Dick had acquired the art of 
smoking unspeakable shag in a shabby briar 
and learned what it was to wear a shirt for a 
fortnight unchanged and, moreover, with not 
the faintest ghost of a chance that the said 
shirt would be changed for some vague 
number of weeks—or possibly months. 
Being naturally a clean man this one depriva- 
tion hurt him more than any other three 
thrown in together. Also he rapidly became 
expert at procuring a good free sluice under a 
tap in any livery yard. But taking it all in 
all he was miserably uncomfortable, as was 
only to be expected. Normally his stomach 
was empty, but he made this up by abnormal 
food bouts at that “ battered caravanserai’-— 
Lockhart’s—when the money came his way. 

This, being an incident only, is not the 
place in which to put epigram, description, and 
serious thought. So, therefore, nothing re- 
mains but to say that one miserable wet day 
in March Dick Cardoun dr.fted aimlessly and 
very forlorn under the portals of the Empire 
in Leicester Square, and stood watching the 
rain and sucking drearily at a pipe that was 
empty as his ragged tobacco pouch. The 
usual little crowd were around to keep him 
company and Dick wondered why on earth 
men who wore overcoats stood out of such a 
thin rain. He wanted to kick them severely 
as being effeminate, and thought that he 
would like to cause them to spend one night 
under certain dark arches that were within 
his knowledge. Then his better sense over- 
took these ideas with a rush, and he plunged 
his hands deeper into his pockets, ‘ That,” 
he murmured, “is gall—gall and wormwood. 
What a fool you are, Dick Cardoun—and 
always have been.” 

A carriage drove up, a swagger red-wheeled 
contrivance with a hood half over it. There 
was no footman. A woman was inside, a very 
lovely woman, buried beneath rugs and furs. 
Now the liveried guardian of the Empire’s 
gates had vanished inside for a space and it 
seemed that the woman would have to remove 
her rugs for herself. She tried and soaked a 
pale suede glove as she lifted the heavy 
streaming outer waterproof. Dick stepped 


forward, raising his battered billycock, which 
act alone should have warned her, and deftly 
removed the rugs. 

Watch now the ordainings of Fate. Why 
the woman should have had a sovereign in 
her hand at that precise moment is a thing 
not to be explained in this place. The fact 
remains that the coin was there, and before 
Dick well knew what was happening she had 
passed ittohim, But there is no greater insuli 
than to offer a gentleman pay for doing a 
thing which the instincts of every gentleman 
would prompt him to do. Bear this fact in 
mind all ye who give indiscriminately, judging 
aman by the coat on his back, and Dick, 
spite his ragged coat, had not yet sloughed 
the veneer of generations that divided him from 
a rugged animal man of the young ages. 
He realised that the sovereign was in his 
hand, that folk were looking, and that the 
woman was waiting for him to get out of her 
way. He glanced round and his eye caught 
—all this transpired as quickly as thought— 
his eye caught a hawker with a tray holding 
among other things a wonderful penny 
pamphlet entitled AZanners, This was Fate 
and nothing in the world but stark, staring, 
aggressive Fate. He tooka pamphlet, dropped 
the sovereign in the tray, and in view of all 
people handed the woman the book. 

Then she blushed, perceiving her mistake. 
It began at the white temples, suffused the 
forehead, ran like pink quicksilver over the 
lovely cheeks, down the dainty chin, and so 
vanished below the fur boa, and Dick watch- 
ing suddenly realised that he had been very 
unreasonably cruel and rude, and, man of the 
world as he was or had been, blushed also. 
It may have been a little twinge of pain or 
it may have been anger that made her lips 
quiver as she leaned forward ; her eyes were 
full of regret. 

“I—I am very sorry. I did not know. 
Thank you. I have been taught. Home.” 

‘So she drove away with the rugs all dis- 
arranged as they were and forgetting that for 
which she had come to the Empire. It is 
confusing to be harshly rebuked before 
strangers. Dick noticed she took the pamphlet 
with her, and he went out into the rain with 
the memory of her eyes for company. As has 
been said he possessed a certain amount of 
natural foolishness. 


THE AFTER EVENTS. 


It may have been about half-past twelve 
when Dick discovered himself wandering 
through some desolate street in the West-end. 
He was a hungry man—he said it. He felt 
weak—which was not surprising taking into 
consideration the fact that he had eaten 
nothing for the preceding two days. Here let 
me ask you—even though you are fat with 
quite a graceful, prosperous double chin—not 
to lean back in your chair and say, ‘‘ Impos- 
sible ; nobody but a born fool need go hungry 
in London for two days on end. What are 
the workhouses for?” until you have made 
careful inquiry of some of the poor street rats 
who know the truth in this matter—also who 
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know when the workhouses are full to over- 
flowing—receiving such information first-hand 
at the gates thereof. 

So Dick, aching with hunger, drenched 
with rain, and lusting for tobacco, leaned 
against a pillar and looked at the shining 
pavement until it flew up to meet him as he 
fainted. 

Now in the natural shaping of human 
destinies it should have been a_ policeman 
to discover and straightway haul him to the 
nearest station as a certain “drunk,” to spend 
the night in a nice clean, airy cell where he 
could come to no harm whatever. Fate, 
however, again looked into the matter, so that 
a footmanless hooded carriage slid to a stand- 
still opposite Dick and the woman alighted. 
The brilliant carriage lights glared into Dick’s 
white face as he lay head on shoulder aid 
the woman recognised him at once with a 
little cry of pity. 

He woke to the suave, professional voice 
of a man who was saying, “ No danger at all; 
my dear madam—not the slightest. Give 
him plenty of nourishing food — beef-tea, 
chicken, and so on. Er—has neglected him- 
self. Quite well in a day or so.” Followed 
by a rustle of paper, and Dick rolled over for 
explanations, But as he moved he heard a 
swish of drapery and the door closed leaving 
him alone with the doctor, who, by the way, 
was a very great and famous man. Dick 
knew as by instinct that he was in a luxu- 
riously clean bed in a luxuriously clean room, 
but he was woefully tired, and even as the 
very great and famous doctor opened his lips 
to speak turned round again and went quietly 
to sleep. The very great and famous doctor 
chuckled a deep and artful chuckle. 

“Clover, my boy—in clover at last. She 
needs no instructions about feeding you, and 
someone should thank God that she’s a 
widow. You area good-looking boy, too ”— 
he bent over the bed—and I think I can 
put a name to you—Dickie. What a proud 
little devil you are. If you had only hinted 
that you were spent out to me! What would 
your poor old dad say if he were alive now, 
eh, Dick? Your poor old dad, my dear old 
friend. There, young fools will be young 
fools, and an old fool is a foolish old fool.” 
The very great and famous doctor ac ually 
sniffed as he went out. Nevertheless, there 
was a twinkle in his eye as he bade the 
woman “good night” that made her blush 
again. It was new to her, this blushing. 
She rather liked it. 

Dick woke in an hour, despite his previous 
weariness, savagely hungry and with the hot 
alcoholic taste of brandy in his mouth. He 
had been too tired to notice it at his first 
waking. He could have sworn that a figure 
glided across the room and out of the door as 
his eyes opened ; but hunger drove this and 
all other ideas from his head. He saw on a 
little table at his bedside some soup—chicken 
soup—a very great deal of chicken soup. It 
looked like very nice chicken soup, and so he 
assimilated it, and a trim maid servant entered 
with more solid food. So, for the better part 
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of an hour, until he nearly became ashamed 
to look at the girl who brought supplies. 
Then he really went to sleep. 

There were razors on the little table 
when he next woke and a bell, which he 
touched because it was beginning to dawn 
upon him that he was in the hands of 
friends. 

‘‘Where is the bathroom ?”’ he asked 
the maid. She told him. “Good! Oh 
good!” He literally ran to the water. 
“Good God !” he said when stripped, “ I 
can count my ribs!” and washed. Then 
he shaved and regarded his reflection in 
the mirror exulting, for he was again a 
clean man. Next he saw a ‘grey suit of 
tweed—this the woman had borrowed in 
haste from an old friend—and clothed 
himself. He found cigars. 

Someone,” he said aloud, “has 

considered me. This is the miracle. 
They will go to the Kingdom of Heaven— 
a million cups of cold water.” He 
smoked silently then, thinking of two eyes 
that were full of regret. The door opened 
softly and the woman entered. 

““You ?” gasped Dick, leaping to his feet, 
“ you ? ” 

“Even I. You—gave me this.” She held 


Our Third Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver -who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. : 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.c., answers to the eleventh 
acrostic (dated June 11) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, June 23. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


out a pitiful little book. It was entitled 
Manners. “\ did not know when I offered 
the sovereign.” But Dick was kneeling in 
an agony of amazement at her feet. She 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 
A Monthly Prize of £5 for the best Photograph 


Until further notice “ The Tatler” is offering 
a prize of £5 every month for the most 
interesting amateur photograph, Photographs 
(snapshots or time-exposures) may deal with 


any subject—sporting, social, theatrical, or 
eccentric. No photograph will be returned and 
the Editor reserves the right of publishing any 
photographs received, but for every photograph 
published payment will be made. The photo- 
gtaphs should be carefully packed and ad- 
dressed to the Kodak Editor, “ The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, E.C., and have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written on 


the back 


went on like a woman in a dream. “ When 
I took the book I wished you would fall dead 
where you stood, I think. But then I saw 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 11 
(Third Series) 


The greatest picnic of the London season. 
’Tis out of London; still the phrase has reason. 


. A great barbarian empire—to explain 
Affliction came from Chittim to its reign. 

. A long, long island in the Eastern seas 
’Twixt the Pacific and the Indian breeze. 

. ‘‘Smart"? well these others would not call it so, 
But that is what it really is, you know. 


. A place of many spellings, isles, and flowers. 
This spelling's old. The Yank :es hold its powers. 


. A mighty river; in his golden prime 
Great Haroun floated on it many a time. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Third Series) 


u R fo) c 
Bs (0) 1 iy IN INL. 30) (0) 
3. Y fo) U (TH) 
i AR WB Oe 38 
A ie A Ss Ty 


Correct answers have been received from—Arlencar, 
Amsi, Addled-head, Agate, Arbaces, Amac, Atin, Algo, 
Aurelie, Antonio, Aobapatai, Aza, Ancesmur, Aylwards, 
Aramis, Alex, Billum, Berth, Booboo, Babagee, Blueloch, 
Bosso, Burlington, Bessarabia, Ben-trovato, Brownie, 
Bird, Bonbon, Bydand, Benmore, Bamloc. Bacillus, 
Boveen, Bellasis, Barum, Babworth, Bhong Beaconsfield, 
Bumblebee, Babs, Babu, Beagle, Bumbo, Blackie, Blinko, 
Cinderella, Clovepink, Chippie, Cherokee, Charter- 
party, Cumpy, Cheshire-cat, Clare, Changiabhut, Clickles, 
Coltie, Coquitas, Cassandra, Chums, Candid, Christmas, 
Coomb, Cornuto, Crumpsall, Cockie, Codling, Centurion, 
Chaff, Charlock, Chicot, Carus, Cardo, Dugli, Dominie, 
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you blush ¢oo. I drove away because | 
wanted tocry. I could see you were so hungry. 
I went to a theatre but I do not know what 
they played for I saw you all the time--your 
poor thin face. Then I found you; I do 
not know you, but I want you to forgive 
me.” : 


Dick, kneeling, heard it all and 
answered never a_ word. He was 
choking. 


“Boy, I want you to forgive me.” A 
hot, wet tear dropped onhis hand. “ Boy, 
I want you to forgive me—I did not 
know”; and Dick stood up. 

“7 forgive you,” he said hoarsely, “ /, 
who am not fit to stand before you?” 
Their eyes met through a burning veil of 
tears. Dick took her in his arms. 


And never a soul learned the true facts 
of the case, for they both know that it is a 
cynical age. But sometimes, when their 
room is shrouded in warm dark and the 
night silence is around them Dick tal es 
the woman in his arms and they talk it 
all over again in very soft whispers 
because it is their own secret which no one 
else must ever know. 

But afar off the very great and famous 
doctor chuckles vulgarly. 


Competition. 


Daphne, Donovan, Dolittle, Doric, Droffas, Duplex, 
Derry, Daffodil, Daddy, Danesfort, Donna, Dodo, Dun- 
wood, Dracula, Discoverer, Dafne, Debenture, Devilina, 
Dorymane, Emor, Edina, Elma, Ercles, Elmina, Enraw 
Essendon, Ellhay, Elogium, Eloc, Edreyn, Ellart, Elfin. 
Evergreen, Eitnua, Elbo, Eel, Ferret, Fritz, Flora, Fluff, 
Finola, Frisco, Felday, Flavia, Flamingo, Flosager, 
Florodora, Golo, Games, Geraldine, Grappler, Glen- 
holme, Gipsy, Gander, Gamechick, Gwladys, Glanea, 
Gigas, Guess-aright, Gortmcre, Glevum, Heckle, Haiya, 
H.H.H., Halcro, Hibernia, Heather-bell, Hope, Herminia, 
Hadsell, Hattrick, Halroy, Hoparch, Herb, Invicta, 
Iolanthe, Ignota, Ignosi, Indignus, Jackgull, Jimp, Jako, 
Jap, Joko, Japanese, Kenmor, Kispig, Kifta, Ko, Kram, 
Kelpie, Lambro, Luck, Lay, Ladbroke, Lethe, Laurier, 
Liquidfuel, Leucander, Law, Lamplighter, Larkspur, 
Legumdoctor, Leather, Lierre, Loidis, Leafrule, Lhiver, 
Leslie, Laggan, Leamington, Mourino, Martin's-nest, 
Murgeon, Moon-face, Minatur, Mummer, Motor-car, 
Malvina, Minorca, Monachus, Madcap, Musty, Mudgie, 
Mariamne, Mouse, Mordenboss, Maggot, Mimic, March- 
hare, Major, Melitza, Magunota, Macwhitlow, Micat, 
Melema, Mimosa, Maoriland, Northampton, Norreys, 
Na, New-beginner, Narola, Nimble, Notxac, Nibs, 
Noorie, Novara, Normanhaugh, Oh-girls, Oubit, Ominate, 
Outsider, Ouard, Ooloo, Opus, Psyche, Pooka, Pongkyle, 
Polonia, Patlamutla, Pippip, Penetrator, Perhaps, Pol- 
ment, Primrose, Pinkey, Picklock, Pinkun, Fhunga, 
Petrol, Piccaninny, Ping-pong, Pocahontas, Porcupine, 
Piebald, Penwoman, Patience, Ruffino, Roryomore, 
Ronin, Res, Ryde, Robin, Rowbarton, Rustica, Sterne, 
Spartan, Sirrom, Sec, Spero, Selyom, Semaj, Salemina, 
Silver, Shamrock, Sturford, Seagull, Solvo, Spenner, 
Seaforth, Smarg, Saracen, Shirley, Steuma, Santoy, 
Sitsorca, She, Sparrow, St. Quentin, Sarnia, Skedaddle, 
Snevets, Simona, Seeta, Tyne, Triumvirate, Toddles, 
The-hen, Trecastell, Twoees, Tinker, Twig, Tatler, 
Trottiwee, Tattlera, Tosmac, Totlander, Tubbs, Tina, 
Tramp, Tarbrush, Tipperary-boy, Tucker, Uncle (Cas- 
lett), United, Uncle-Stout, Usher, Vernon, Valentine, 
Varvicus, Victor, Wharfe, Wasp, Wulfruna, Wybith, 
Wink, Winifred, Westwater, Wigwam, Waherne, Wyst, 
Wildfire, Walrus, Warrat, Yoicks, Yenhow, Yram, 
Yamecir, Yoko, Zeta, Zingari, Zazel, Zany, Zyzy, Zyx. 

The Acrostic’ Editor regrets that it is quite impossible 
to reply to all letters received, still less to enter intoa 
long correspondence. All pleas are carefully weighed 
and verified, and, where possible, allowed. Copies of 
answers should be kept for reference. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘“‘Sirrom’' was too 
late for No. 6; also that no answer to No. 6 was received 
from “ Frangipani,” ‘ Mordenboss ,” “ Babu,” “‘ Coomb,” 
or ‘‘Dunwood"; that ‘ Major's” solutions of Nos. 5 
and 6 both arrived too (very) late—this is especi lly to 
be regretted as they were both correct; that ‘ Ben- 
trovato's" post cards about No.5 did not arrive—post 
cards should never be used as they are very liable to be 
lost. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


je a recent decision on a question submitted 

to it by the Mid-Surrey Golf Club the 
Rules of Golf Committee have flatly con- 
tradicted a previous decision of their own on 
the identical point given two years ago. This 
is by no means the first time that the supreme 
golfing court of appeal has stultified itself, and 
golfers can hardly be blamed if they begin to 
question the seriousness and authority of the 
ruling body. 


G[eRe inefficiency of the Royal and Ancient 

Club in legislative matters is not con- 
fined to the Rules of Golf Committee. The 
whole club regarded as the ruling body in 
golf is afflicted with an administrative 
paralysis akin to that of sturdy in sheep. It 
moves, but aimlessly and spasmodically, and 
mostly in the wrong direction. 


he disease is not individual but corporate, 
and is the natural result of the absentee 
character of the club membership. The bulk 
of the Royal and Ancient members do not 
visit St. Andrews more than once a year, and 
the few honest gentlemen who live there can- 
not be blamed if they take the view that mere 


hat is wanted is a sub-committee whose 
members could conveniently meet at 
stated intervals in London, near which many 
of the leading spirits in the Royal and Ancient 
Club reside most part of the year. Such a 
body would be perfectly qualified to transact 
all matters affecting golf legislation, subject to 
the approval of the club, and they would be 
in touch with modern movements and re- 
quirements. 
he Haskell ball is not going to have it all 
its own way even in America. The Kemp- 
shall is the name of another new ball which is 
protected by no fewer than ten patents, and 
its owners assert that for flying and playing 
qualities it knocks the Haskell into fits. The 
core of the Kempshall is of india-rubber, and 
the greater resiliency of the india-rubber makes 
it possible to give a thicker outside skin of 
gutta-percha than is possible in the Haskell 
ball which has a core of gutta-percha. If the 
ball flies well the thicker skin will have the 
obvious advantage of strengthening the ball, 
and probably also of making it behave more 
like the gutta-percha ball for the shorter 
strokes. With a centre of pure india-rubber, 


THE -TATLEN 


By Garden G. Smith. 


need all bis art to beat Mr. Flook, ard Mr 
Hassard Short would certainly derive benefit 
from some practice with Mr. Mascie Taylor 
These names, which are all names of actual 
payers, suggest the characters in a golfing 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


“T*he Homburg golf season which has just 

begun promises to be unusually bril- 
liant. The long winter has delaycd the 
opening of the links, but S'r George Newnes 
and other players are already there, and the 
golf platz is in fine order. The honorary secre- 
tary, Major-General R. W. Duff, does not arrive 
till the first week in July, but in the mean- 


time visitors receive all information and 
attention from Baron von Maltzahn, the 
kurdirector. 


lp be caddies at Pau, Biarritz, Cannes, and 

other continental golf resorts are apt to 
acquire rather curious ideas of the English 
language. We lately heard of a Biarritz 
caddie who on being asked if he knew the 
English names for the various hazards, 
promptly replied, “ road damn,” ‘ditch damn,” 
“bunker damn.” 


GOLF 


residence in the golfing Mecca does not endow 
their opinions w'th any special sanctity or 
wisdom, nor confer authority to enforce them. 


E very ten years or so the body corporate 

~ gets into a sort of horrid panic due to 
outside criticism, and we have a new code in 
which it is difficult to say whether ignorance 
ef its own law or injudicious concession to 
outside clamour is the more striking feature. 
All this is no reflection on individual opinion 
inside the Royal and Ancient Club nor in th: 
Rules Committee. If the collective and 
delibera'ed opinion of the latter could be 
obtained in a businesslike way golfers could 
wish for no better or more authoritative 
tribunal, but so long as the committee’s 
deliberations are conducted largely, as they 
are at present, through the medium of the 
penny post, and the officials do not even take 
the trouble to consult their previous findings, 
so long will golf legislation be bungled and 
neglected. Golfers, like cricketers, are a long- 
suffering body of men, but even the golfing 
worm will turn at last. 


IN JAMAICA—ON THE NEW LINKS AT KINGSTOWN 


however, we should doubt its flying powers. 
A hard blow would seem apt to collapse the 
outer shell of gutta-percha and give it no 
chance of recovery. 


We think a core at least as hard as the 

outer shell an essential in a composite 
ball of this nature. ‘The difficulty is to ad- 
just the elasticity of theintervening space to 
give added length to the drive and still give 
the requisite amount of deadness for approach- 
ing and putting. All this, of course, with 
stability and lasting quality. 


(Giencing through the lists of golf competi- 
tions it is astonishing to note the 


numerous names which have an obvious 
golfing connection. Thus there is Mr. 


Hooker who ought to be a good match for 
Mr. Pullar, while Mr. Toppin would be well 
balanced by Mr. Duff or Mr. Healing. Mr. 
Driver would, of course, play with Mr. Bal’, 
while Mr. Goff would be a good match for 
anybody. Mr. Bone would be an 

partner for Mr. Horn, Mr. Chance 


obvicus 
would 
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QO illustration shows part of the golf 

links in Jamaica, where the game has 
lately been introduced from America. Judg- 
ing from the photograph the course appears 
somewhat rough, and for some time doubtless 
the luxuriant vegetation of the West Indies 


will tax the energies of the green committee. 


man of the name of Auchtcrionie—no 

relative of the famous golfing family— 
latcly convicted in a Scottish police 
court of assaulting his wife. The magistrate, 
in passing sentence of ‘three months hard,” 
told the prisoner that in his future dealings 
with his wife he “ aucht-er-let-er-alonie.” The 
man was removed to the cells in a dazed con- 
dition. 


a 


was 


eldom, if ever, in the open golf champion- 
ship’s annals has there been a more 
sensational finish than that which was wit- 
nessed in the concluding stage of the annual 
competition for the blue ribbon at Hoylake. 
‘The close character of the play may be 
gathered from the fact that Herd won the title 
of champion by a single hole. 
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Redfern creation in pink mousseline de soie adorned with 
branching applications of black chenille and touches 
of black velvet 


A Costly Season.—We are counting all events from 
the great issue of last week—the peace proclamation. 
The “peace” Derby was a great and _ important 
occasion, and the first Court since the proclamation was 
another event to remember. Everything, in fact, 
seems tinted couleur de rose at present and nobody 
seems to grudge a little extra outlay. And yet there 
is no doubt whatever that the expenses of this corona- 
tion season must have fallen very heavily upon some 
people. The Court gowns have been exceptionally 
beautiful and costly, and coronation attire can certainly 
not be procured for nothing, not to mention all the 
et ceteras which must necessarily “come in” to most 
people’s expenditure. English men and women are, 
however, proverbial for ‘“ rising” to an occasion, and it 
is not always the case that they do it with a bad grace 
whatever our detractors may say. But from Queen to 
beggar maid we shall probably all draw a deep breath 
of relief when the festivities of the coronation are over. 


Raymonde 


a, 


FaCUs SiCes Ces; 


‘MY LADY'S MIRROR: 


e 
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One almost feels inclined to regret the fact that so 
many people who are paying their first, and possibly 
their only, visit to London this month should see it 
shorn of all its principal features—a city of white wood 
and bunting—even the Abbey, the pride of our Con- 
stitution, hidden behind row upon row of rough planks 
which a fortnight hence will be a sea of faces and a 
flower garden of multi-coloured costumes. Let me 
suggest to one and all of my sex that on that great 
occasion of the coronation they limit their head-gear 
to the smallest toque they possess among their 
millinerial belongings. If ever the matinée hat will be 
held in abhorrence it will be on the day in question, 
when everyone should be altruistic enough to sacrifice 
their own personal appearance if need be to those 
seated immediately behind them, and not to obstruct 
their view with waving feathers or a mass of artificial 
flowers blooming on a ‘ picture” hat of colossal dimen- 
sions. We all of us have something of a modified type 
among our head-gear, and June 26 will be the occasion 
far excellence on which to wear it. 


Raymonde 


Gown of ivory tulle adorned with chenille spots, silver paillettes, and ivory guipure 
TWO HANDSOME DINNER GOWNS 
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Favourite Fabrics. — One of the most 
popular materials at present seems to be 
spotted chiffon. Hitherto we have had every- 
thing spotted with the exvcepézon of chiffon— 
spotted foulards, muslins, and voiles—but the 
spotted chiffon has reserved itself for this 
season, and for my own part I have seen 
uothing prettier. One of the sweetest little 
Ascot frocks which I examined the other day 
was of white chiffon adorned with pale blue 
spots and had three graduated douillonée 
flounces, each of them headed with lines of 
narrow black velvet ribbon, the gathered 
““baby ” bodice having a tiny pointed cream 
lace yoke and a wide swathed turquoise-blue 
belt with long ends behind. The sleeves 
looked so pretty and cool fashioned of trans- 
parent chiffon gathered over the shoulder and 
again at the wrist. Japanese toile is also 
much used among the gowns at present; a 
very effective material it is, too, a good deal 
thicker than tussore silk but resembling it 
very closely, and I have seen it in many 
shades, notably a rich red, something 
between a cerise and a scarlet. White 
and putty-coloured faced cloths are by no 
means out of favour either in spite of the hot 
weather, and a very smart gezve is to trim 
them with raw-edged shaped frills over an 


under flounce of black taffetas ‘so that 
gleams of the latter show between them. 
A whole gown of pale reseda green faced 
cloth trimmed in this style was one of the 
smartest things I have seen, and was worn 
with a black petal boa and a large black 
hat. 


A Novelty in Coats.—In lieu of the long 
race coats the newest fancy is a short paletot 
reaching just a little below the waist and 
nearly always in the Japanese kimono style. 
They are carried out as a rule in thin faced 
cloth with supplementary embroidery, which 
is often gorgeous in the extreme, and ar: 
equally lovely in taffetas of a shade to 
match the gown and put into deep folds or 
box-pleats from the yoke. I notice, too, that 
the little sleeveless jacket b lted in at the 
waist and finished with a deep shoulder cape 
and a short basque is coming in again. | 
seem to remember it in some dim recess of 
memory of my childhood’s days. One of 
the kind which I saw was of thin grey 
cloth adorned with nothing more elaborate 
than silk tassels fastened to the points of the 
cape, and was designed to wear with a grey 
voile gown for Ascot ; while another was in 
shot grey and pink glacé adorned with a 
curious découpé design of grey cloth lined 
with gauged pink chiffon. 


The Question of Coiffures.—By the way, 
the question of the coiffure seems to be 
agitating the minds of a number of my sex at 
present. In these days of rush and hurry we 
literally have not the time to spend on learn- 
ing the latest styles in hair-dressing, and most 
people have suffered from those occasions 
when, try how they may, they seem utterly in- 
capable of doing their hair to their own per- 
sonal satisfaction. To those who do not 
possess a clever maid my advice is always to 
procure a transformation for emergencies. 
Then if you are pressed for time—oblig.d to 
rush at the last minutcs to don evening attire 
with the sound of your guests’ carriage wheels 
in the distance—you can be_ in maculately 
coifée in two minutes instead of appearing in 
a rough-and-tumble condition that betrays 
your haste at once. At Unwin and Albervs, 
17, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, and 6, 
Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., 
the cult of the coiffure is brought to a fine art. 
1 can safely defy anyone to detect a transforma- 


tion from this house, and their construction 
is so clever that the hair has literally the 
effect of growing out of the head. Then they 
are wise enough to realise that however 


arbitrary some people may consder the 
dictates of Dame Fashion it is ridiculous to 
suppose that the same style will suit everyone, 
and as a matter of fact, if people only knew it, 
fashion is by no means an autocrat on the 
subject of the arrangement of our hair and is 
always in favour of what suits'us best. At 
Unwin and Albert’s they have the low, the 
high, or the semi-high coiffure in all the very 
latest styles and made on as light a founda- 
tion as possible. 1 have never heard people 
complain of one of these on the score of heat, 
and I have known quite a number of my sex 
who have tried them and are quite enthu- 
siastic as to their merits. The pin curls, 
waved partings, and fringes, too, are in all 
styles, and I can recemmend the “ Simplex” 
knot at 21s., which is an immense comfort 
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to those who are not richly endowed with 
a “woman’s glory.” They thoroughly under- 
stand Court coiffures, too, at 17, Regent Street, 
and have grappled with the difficulties of a 
peeress’s coronation head-dress in the most 
wonderful manner, while their se’ection of pins 
and combs for the hair in all the latest French 
designs is one of the most charming | have 
seen. People as a general rule are much too 
careless about the manner in which they dress 
their bair, probably because, as I said before, 
there is so little time to learn, but if they only 
realise that it is the arrangement of their 
locks which makes or mars their beauty they 
would probably find it well worth their while 
to spend a little money even to. the sacrifice 
of an occasional new gown. 


A Household Necessity. —I have had quite 
a number of queries on the subject of a good 
water-softener for the bath. Is it possible that 
there are still people left who take their morn- 
ing tub without a dash of Scrubbs’s Cloudy 
Ammonia both to soften the water and send 
them out to their daily avocations like giants 
refreshed ? Asa matter of fact I look upon a 
bottle of Scrubbs as a household necessity, 
and I never refuse the tempting invitation 
which appears on every bottle to “ try it in your 


It has a number of other uses 
which any practical housewife knows 
how to appreciate, and from personal 
experience I can quote it as the 
very best thing in existenc for 
cleaning brushes, lace, silver, 
and all the odds and ends of 
one’s toilet table. So many 
people tell me that their maids 
have found it capital, too, in the resuscitation 
of their skirts and coats, for it removes spots 
and brings out the colour in a black gown as 
nothing else will. It is quite the exception 
nowadays to find the housekeeper who does 
not insist upon its use among the servants of 
her household. DELAMIRA, 


bath.” 


“Delamira” will be delighted to answer 
through this column any question concern- 
ing dress, the toilet, and house decoration, 
all letters to be addressed to her, care of 
the Editor. Writers must give their name 
and address as well as a@ pseudonym for 
publication, 

Paper patterns of any of the origmal 
designs appearing in“ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measurements 
only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, or skirts, 
and 3s. for complete costume, All orders 
must be prepaid before they can be executed, 
and should be addressed to“ Delamira.” 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


A zest for good literature is certainly 
4 


growing apace. The oher day I 


visited the Berkeley Hotel in Piccadilly, 


to which considerable enlargements and 
improvements have recently been made, 
the whole of the design of the exquisite 
decoration having been artistically carried 
out by Mr. Lutyens. In every bedroom I 
found a small library, but the selection of 
books was very different from what I have 
been accustomed to see in hotels, and 
indicated at once that the directing spirit 
of the hotel is one of considerable literary 
cultivation. 


and Matthew Arnold’s, FitzGerald’s Omar 


There were Clough’s poems 


Khayyém, and a novel or two by Mr. 
George Meredith, and, indeed, the whole of 
the books were on the same interesting 
plane. They also contained a dainty book- 


plate, of which I promptly asked the 
manager to give me a copy. This I 
reproduce here and also gladly add to 
my own private collection. 


here is a touch «f humour in the fact 
that a journal which for more than a 
century filled the high position of the organ of the Church of 
England, that is, Jokx Bull, should on its decease have its name 
appropriated by a comic paper. This, however, is about to 
The editor of the new /ohn Bull is to be Mr. Arthur 
a Beckett, who has been for many years so honourably associated 
with Punch as his father, Gilbert & Beckett, was before him. 
Mr. a Beckett is to be assisted by Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, 
the author of “Father O’Flynn” and much other amusing verse. 
It is proposed that the new paper should be published at rd. ; it will 


happen. 


have a very large staff of artists and humorists, including many of 
the best-known names of the day. The new paper is not in the 
least intended as a rival to Punch ,; and, indeed, Mr. 4 Beckett will 
possibly continue his association with the older journal. There 


will be a ‘‘ send-off” dinner on Thursday. 


he question of peace is one over which all his Majesty’s 
subjects are rejoicing, but there is possibly some alloy in the 
satisfaction of one light-fingered gentleman who, zealous for his 
Majesty’s effigy, relieved me of my purse in the Strand on the 
evening of June 2. That purse was, after all, merely used as a 
card-case, and it contained nothing that could be of the slightest 
value to the individual in question. It did, however, contain my 
name and address, and for a day or two I had visions of a mag- 
nanimous pick-pocket who, repentant over so worthl ss a_ prize, 
returned the purse to its owner through the post. He might even 


have assumed innocence and have turned up for a reward. 


have rarely been so thrilled by any dramatic rerformance as I 
was by Everyman, the old mystcry play which was performed 
by Mr. Ben Greet’s company at St. George’s Hall last week. 
Every century has produced its own drama, from the seventeenth 
which gave us King Lear and Comus, to the nineteenth wh'ch gave 
us The Gay Lord Quex and The Gaiety Girl, but it is extraordinary 
that the most thrilling dramatic experienc : of to-day should have been 
provided by a play of the very earliest ovigin, one of those mystery 
plays that were performed in the churc! es in pre-Reformation days 
and which to-day survive in so small a degree een in countries 
where the Roman Catholic religion still prevails. Certainly I have 
never been so thrilled as by this particular mystery play performed 
at St. George’s Hall; the Passion Play of Oberammergau—which 
also I have seen—was not so impressive. 


“The scene opens with what is practically a representation of one of 
the gr at pictures of medizval art, Christ on the throne, the 


Virgin Mary and one of the saints of the Church below. Death 


4 


gr Libris. 


THE BOOK-PLATE OF THE BERKELEY 
HOTEL BEDROOM LIBRARIES 


— 


is summoned and told to seek Everyman, 
who must be reminded that he has forgotten 
God and religion. Everyman, the hero of 
the play, enters twanging his guitar and 
Death 


accosts him and tells him he is wanted to 


in a general state of merriment. 


go ona journey from which he will ncver 


return. Everyman is naturally slow to 
When_ it 


dawns upon him he begs that he may have 


realise the situation. painfully 
comrades to accompany him, and he is 
told that that may be if they will agvee. 
Then Goodfellowship approaches, and Good- 
fellowship is ready to fight for him and 
accompany him anywhere except on this 
journey from which there is to be no return. 
Then he summons “ Kyndrede.” “ Kyn- 


drede,” allegorised by two are 
equally ready with professions of friendship 
till they find what is wanted. He then 


applies to “Riches,” who has served him 


women, 


so well hitherto. ‘ Riches ” b!untly reminds 
him that his wealth has only been lent as. 
a trust and not given. Finally he appeals 
to “ Good-dedes,” and “Good dedes ” alone 
helps him and goes with him to the grave. 
The story curiously enough has a pre-Christian origin, it having 
taken its rise from an old Buddhist parable. The Christian Church 
adopted it, doubtless adding the too-great self-renunciation that 


seems to me to be the one jarring note in the play. 


have no words of enthusiasm strong enough in which to pra'se 
Miss Edith Wynne Matthison’s rendering of the part of Every- 
man ; she is a great actress and I cannot understand why she has 
not received more recognition from the public. I saw her a night 
or two later at the Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens, where Mr. Pen 
Greet’s company is performing a series «f Shakspere’s plays. There 
she took the part of Oberon in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
again one had a presentation of a very beaut'ful play produced 
under the most delightful conditions—a background of greenery and 
turf for a stage—and, indeed, as it seems to me, all the conditions 
under which Shakspere’s comedies should be given. Mr. Ben Greet 
has a remarkably good all-round company, and his own presenta- 
tion of Bottom was far superior to many one has seen, But Miss 
Edith Wynne Matthison, as I have said, is altogether admirab'e, 
and the Titania of Miss Empsie Bowman and the Puck of Miss 
Maggie Bowman are also memorable. 


~he old subject of dual reviewing has cropped up again over certain 
reviews of Mr. Stephen Phillips inthe A¢hene@um, the Saturday 
Review, and the Quarter/y, of which Mr. Arthur Symons now admits 
the authorship. Mr. Symons’s reply to the indictment that he has 
in three different quarters anonymously criticised an author is 
very well met in that he lays the blame upon the cditors who 
refuse to allow him to sign his articles. The plea seems to me 
to be a legitimate one; it is very hard on a capable writer 
that he should not be allowed to make a fair living out of any 
subjects that he may have made his own. To my knowledge one 
well-known Dante scholar sometimes receives three or four copies of 
a single book for review. When the signing of articles becomes 
general the case will be met. A more serious trouble, I take it, is the 
tendency of the day for several papers to fall under one authority. 
If that authority be one that does not like a certain author or that 
author’s work it practically means a boycott of the said author. It 
is interesting, by the way, to note how the old anonymity of the 
Quarterly has disappeared. Everyone recognised that Mr. Symons 
had written this particular article before he acknowledged it. It is 
equally easy to see John Hay Fleming’s hand in an article on 
“Mary Queen of Scots” in the January issue and Mr, Stephen 
Gwynn’s in an article on ‘The Gaelic Revival in Literature” in 


the April number. 


